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Editorial, 


OW that you are back at your work, what is the 
best vacation you ever had? Think a moment! 
Isn’t it always the vacation just ahead, the one 
you are about to have? ‘The one which you are 
planning for, and enjoying in anticipation? There 
is always an agreeable temperature in that vacation, and 
no mosquitoes or black flies. That is why a vacation is 
much like the “Truth” which Lessing wrote about. 
hh atl 
THE writer, on a Sunday morning, overheard a dishev- 
elled lounger on the street-corner remark to his mate: “See 
those folks going to church! How fine they feel! How 
proud they are of themselves!”” This was a new point 
of view, and surprising. It was as if a man had remarked: 
“See that chap going to the polls to vote! He’s awfully 
proud of himself.” Or, another: ‘‘See that man work- 
ing to support his family! How fine he thinks he is!” 
Simple, plain duties, all these, which every true husband 
and citizen undertakes with no vanity whatever. The 
average man does not plume himself on not being a 
sneak, a brute, or a shirk. He never thinks of such 
things. He tries simply to do his duty, and do his part 
in the community, which does much for him. 
ae 


Tuis early autumn season is the time when questions 


may arise, in some sections of our land, about so-called 


“Parochial Schools.” The simplest and most unpreju- 
diced way to look at them is as private schools. They 
are in the same class as the large Episcopal schools and 
the expensive ‘finishing schools” for girls. If parents 
prefer these or any other private schools, and can pay 
the tuition, nobody should object. The State provides 
schools, but does not compel attendance upon them. 
The State, however, is concerned that its young people 
should attain a certain grade of scholarship, such as 
will fit them for citizenship. It does not, as yet, im- 
pose tests, examinations, upon all private schools; but 


it might do so, directly or indirectly, and such tests 


would make for the good of the State and nation. 
ws 


SERIOUS as is the threatened railroad strike and the 
passage of the eight-hour enactment, more serious, more 


‘ominous, is the refusal of the brotherhoods to arbitrate. 


That refusal substitutes force for reason. It uses eco- 
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nomic pressure, which is only one step short of physical 
force, to accomplish its ends. That refusal, that contempt 
of intelligent conference and reasonable inquiry, is as 
suggestive of tyranny and anarchy, from the democratic 
side, as were the high-handed methods of the young 
Corsican lieutenant prophetic of it, on the demagogic 
and monarchical side. ‘There are two sides to the ques- 
tion of the strike and the vote in Congress; but there are 
not two sides, for an intelligent loyal citizen, on the high- 
wayman method by which the brotherhoods achieved 


their end. 
wt 


Forty thousand persons assembled, on Monday last, 
in Larue County, Kentucky, as President Wilson made 
his pilgrimage to the log cabin where Abraham Lincoln 
was born. A veritable pilgrimage, like a devout Moslem’s 
to Mecca and the Kaaba. It is not true that “the evil 
which men do lives after them and the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones.” Lincoln is the truest American 
type which our country has produced; and the national 


‘recognition of this is a guarantee that his high ideals still 


rule in the hearts of our people. 
wt 


Our esteemed contemporary, Christian Life, (English 
Unitarian) says, editorially: ‘““‘We make no effort to 
proselytize. We are disinclined to disturb beliefs which 
are satisfactory to their holders. We feel that most of 
those people, in the various communions, would be no 
‘better off, should they come to us.” ‘This is good esoteric 
Oriental doctrine, but poor Christianity. It is a confes- 
sion of futility and failure. The Apostles, when they 
went forth, received no such commands. If a man has 
really entered into the unfettered freedom of our Unita- 
rian faith, and rejoices in the simplicity and vitality of 
the Unitarian aspect of Christ’s gospel, he should gladly 
help others, creed-ridden and dogma-darkened, into the 
free light of Fatherhood and Brotherhood. ‘The psy- 
chological truth is, that some people, by reason of their 
ideas and emotions, and combinations of these, are fitted 
for one kind of interpretation of the Christian message 
rather than for another. The wise apostolic Unitarian 
mission should be to seek out those who, by their sin- 
cerity and idealism, are predisposed to a pure, high, 
spiritual faith, and bring the glad news to them. 


Specious Peace. 


Peace is such a great good, and’so universally desirable, 
that it is requisite first of all to be sure that what is desired 
and advocated is the real thing. One of the expressions 
of the day is passed back and forth without much ex- 
amination as to what it means. ‘The expression “peace 
at any price” is advocated and combated without a 
thought of whether there is any such thing. We cannot 
find any such thing either in human experience or in 
human reason. Peace at any price may be bought for 
what undermines and contradicts peace. If peace is 
to be commended regardless of its cost, then the com- 
mendation becomes responsible for the peace which may 
be bought at the lowest cost; and that will be a specious 
peace, or no peace at all. 

There is, for instance, the peace that is bought by a 
coward, by a man who yields because he is afraid, by a 
nation because most of its people are afraid. Let us 
admit that the immunity from conflict thus purchased 
is a very great relief to the nation obtaining it. It lifts 
the burden of war’s frightful toll. It continues, and even 
increases, the prosperity of the people. Peace is kept, 
people say, and that is worth everything. But is it, and 
is it peace? What it is and what it is worth depend 
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solely on the nation which exacts it. If it is a nation 
of higher ideals and more practicable aims of good, if it | 
is a nation of superior people, and a nation under whose 
protection the subject nation is likely to have its best 
and purest development, then the peace obtained by 


yielding to it may be desirable and real. But if it is a 

nation under which the yielding nation will not have 

its due growth, and will in fact be in subjection to alien 

laws and hateful domination, then what is called peace - 
is only postponed rebellion, incipient conflict, worse and 

more destructive in the end than the conflict which was 

avoided for the sake of peace; for it cannot be disguised 

or evaded that such a peace is a form of slavery. Self- 

respect and liberty and the protection of laws rather than 

of powers cannot continue under such a state of affairs. 

It would not take long for a people who bought peace 

because they considered it cheap at any price to discover 

that what they gained was not what they bargained for. 

A state of things would ensue more fatal to peace than 

war itself. It would not insure its possessor against 
war, and it would lead either to worse destruction in 
some future revolt or to extinction. 

Suppose, further, that the motive of getting peace 
at any price were a little higher than the craven motive. 
Suppose it were the economic motive. Suppose an 
individual or nation suppressed its forceful instincts 
and exercised its courage in what seemed the higher 
direction of immunity from war rather than in resort to 
war. Suppose it were brave enough to fight, but too 
stingy to fight. Would a peace bought at such a price 
be worth the cost? Would it remain peace long? The 
man who yields to blackmail never gets the immunity 
he buys. One exaction leads to a greater till there is no 
choice between a bold break for freedom and a total 
absorption. Buying peace for prosperity’s sake only 
shows the purchaser that the only limit is his ability to 
buy, and suddenly the victim finds that his gain itself 
lies at the feet of an oppressor, for a tribute inevitably 
leads to this. ; 

But those who think there is something in peace no 
matter what it costs disdain to submit the question on 
such a low plane as that of courage or economy. ‘They 
point to the power of peace sought for its own sake 
to convert an oppressor into a worthy friend and win 
even savage hearts by its gentleness and good-will. ‘The 
history of savage hearts does not lend much hopefulness 
to such an expectation. A tiger when a kitten is a most 
playful and engaging animal. But the kindest treatment 
and the most affectionate response do not make it less 
a tiger when grown up, less sure to turn upon its friends 
and rend them. The history of generations and ages of 
progress in certain sections of human nature do not 
show that some propensities and dispositions are diluted 
by time or rendered less dangerous by education and 
culture. When passion breaks up the inhibitions of 
custom and restraint, and the primal nature leaps forth, 
these fierce and radical characteristics are not affected 
by the gentleness and good-will of others. Indeed, the © 
soft answer which turns away wrath in the normal 
nature only sets it on fire in these fiercer natures, and the 
sweet and pure are put to torture with the special delight _ 
of fiendish propensity. We recall the remark of a man 
who had to his credit a long and honorable career in the — 
ministry, a ministry full of devoted service in a spiri 
unusual kindness and affectionateness, that the 
or three sore personal wrongs and injuries he had suff 
came not from any opponent or enemy but from his b 
friends, those to whom he was united in the bonds 
closest friendship, to whom he had rendered the 
precious service, and whom he had most si 
consistently loved. i le 
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3 : Vv ‘e cannot conceive that it would be otherwise among 
nations. While self-respect and the appeal to the better 
_ motives of human nature are to be held of_first value, 
_ they cannot be relied on under all circumstances nor 
to the last degree. Lincoln’s plea in the wonderful 
closing passage of his first inaugural would have softened 
all that is ever capable of being softened in the human 
heart; but his lovely words with their accent of his 
loving heart could not avert the arbitrament of arms. 
_ The other purpose and intention were too strong. The 
utmost love and good-will would not constitute peace. 
_ While every one knows the true meaning behind the 
_ phrase, every one now recognizes that the expression 
“too proud to fight” was unfortunate, because, while 
_ there are times when it is in place, reliance upon its 
__ principle at all times would be substantial self-destruction. 
What we must be sure of in striving toward peace is 
that we have in mind the valid thing, the peace which 
is not mere quiescence, mere avoidance of difficulty, 
_ one-sided reliance on sentiments which it takes two sides 
_ to support. Nothing which looks like a peace at any 
price must pass without severe scrutiny; for it would be 
worthless. | D. 


a Poetry amid the Prose of Life.” 


As the rod of Aaron budded and blossomed into life, 
‘so should our dry, prosaic lives blossom into fragrance 
and beauty. Our lives have too much of prose in them; 

and prose does not satisfy us; we long for what is beau- 
tiful, romantic, and poetic; we are parts, we are branches 
and twigs, of the great tree of life; and there is, latent 
- in us all, the power to bud and blossom, and make the 
_ world fragrant and beautiful. We bruise our hands, 
and weary our hearts, over the commonplace facts of 
our daily routine, when the secret of Jesus is an open 
secret, and the power of the poet is in us, and can work 
its transforming miracle in our dry, dull lives. 
_ To be poets we need never to have set pen to paper, 
we may lack the ability to arrange words in rhythm 
and rhyme; we need only to see the deeper meanings 
of the plain objects around us; we need to perceive 
_ the eternal elements in things temporal; we need the 
power to take the disorderly facts of the great picture- 
puzzle of life, and group them in their true relationships. 
The great poets known to fame are not the only poets; 
the great masters of the sonata and symphony are not 
the only musicians. Many a man, ignorant of cadence 
and counterpoint, has yet the soul of music in him; 
and many a man who never read Tennyson, nor framed 
a quatrain, can read the lyric of a mother’s love, and 
_ vibrate to the epic of a neighbor’s heroism. 
_ This was the way in which that passionate prophet 
_ of Galilee moved among the baser sons of men; not 
as did Apollo, in the service of the Thessalian king, 
scorning the flocks he led and fed, but, like an open- 
eyed poet, seeing the divine in the human, the holy in 
the depraved, and singing of truth and beauty so con- 
vincingly that the chords of men’s hearts, unstrung 
_and listless, grew tense with sympathy, and murmured 
like tuneful harps under the compelling breath of the 
Holy Spirit. 
_ Have you ever stood by the bedside of some dying 
man? Some poor unfortunate, perhaps, scarred by the 
hard usage of the world, defeated in the battle of life, 
ith few to mourn his departure, few to drop a tear of 
. And, as you have stood there, and the breath 
at longer and longer intervals, and at the 
ubled breast has heaved its final sigh, and 
ome, you have no longer seen 
ey unattractive man you saw 
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an hour before, but the great, solemn experience of death 
has cast the sombre robe of its universality and dignity 
about that form, and you have seen, and have said, 
with bated breath, “A human soul has gone out to 
meet its God”; and your thought has rhythm in it, 
like a dirge; and a dirge is a poem. 

Again, here is a man, a veteran, in the battle of life. 
He knows well the clink of the golden disks; his ear 
loves the rustle of the crisp leaves of value and exchange; 
and that man at close of day goes home to a lonely 
fireside; and, while the glowing embers turn to gray, 
he lives over again the happy mated life of the receding 
past, and hears the echoes of marriage bells, and the 
sweet voices of wife and children; and the folded years 
unroll, at the magic touch of memory, and he sees that 
past, not as it actually was, with its rough surfaces and 
its hard angles, but sees it with a mantle of beauty over 
it, sees it by the poet-power there is in him, sees it lighted 
by the light of heaven. 

This is the poetry of life. And life is full of poetry, 
if only we look for it; if only we are not so absorbed 
with facts, so greedy for gain, so envious of power, so 
pushed by competition, that we cannot pause and gaze 
upon it. 

Here is a young woman who has walked a few paces 
along the path of life with some strong man; she has 
been thrilled by his power, and has trembled at his 
touch, and has dreamed,—and stifled the dream, in 
modest fearfulness, and has hoped, and waited; and 
the hurrying throng has swallowed up that one in its 
multitude; and she walks forward alone, with an ideal 
enshrined in her heart; clasping her one poem, she 
goes on into the prose of the future. 

You can see this divine touch in the works of the 
great painters; when Raphael conceived and executed 
the Sistine Madonna and Child, it was not simply a 
particular mother and child that he gave to the world, 
but it is motherhood itself which looks from that woman’s 
face, and ideal childhood that looks from the eyes of 
the little one. This ideal, universal element is poetry; and 
though you may make but sorry work with pencil and 
brush, though the hand of the artist may be denied 
you, the poet-heart may beat warmly in your breast; 
for to-morrow you shall see some woman on the street- 
car gather her little one to her side, and you shall catch 
an exchange of glances between those two, which you 
shall recognize as the same sweet secret of love and 
beauty which the great painter fixed for generations yet 
unborn upon his willing canvas. 

The lesson of the budding and blossoming rod of 
Aaron is this: that our prosaic, unlovely lives may 
blossom, if we will, into beauty and poetry. No matter 
what our occupation, we may carry into it, and into 
our hours of leisure, the soul of a poet; as long as our 
heart beats, it may beat in unison with that underlying 
rhythm of mountain, and sea, and human life, which 
men call beauty, which throbs from the will and heart 
of God. 

This is true of us all, as we look upon the pomp and 
pathos of the world; and of none is it truer than of the 
preacher of the gospel, the pastor, the shepherd of souls; 
for he seeks to look upon his people, on their diviner 
side, and to see them as they stand related to eternity; 
and to hold them, in his affections and in his prayers, 
not as trivial, captious, contentious, prosaic creatures 
of earth, but as spirits in prison, longing for freedom, 
groping for the open door of their deliverance. This 
is the saving poetry of the preacher’s profession; this 
power of perception is his anointing for his sacred office. 

B. G. 
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Stray bits of information come to us on crossed tele- 
phone wires, bare facts, unilluminated by explanations, 
unrelated to attendant circumstances, but withal graphic 
and compelling. For example, I recently heard unknown 
voices carrying on this brief conversation: “We need 
three hundred wagons at nine o ‘clock. ” “Must you have 
so many?” ‘‘We need more.” Evidently there is a 
great demand for transportation, things are moving! 

This is the impression made at the office by the dis- 
connected facts from our widely scattered churches. 
These churches are not static. They are living entities, 
conveyancers of life. Let me then put down unrelated 
portions of conversation and letters. 

“Work on the addition to the church building began 
several days ago. Is due to be completed October 1. 

‘Third Sunday in July, attendance 81 people, with the 
thermometer 97°. Fourth Sunday 121 people. Fifth 
Sunday 51 people, temperature 101. Considering the 
terrific heat wave the attendance was remarkable. It 
shows the eagerness with which teachers in the Summer 
School (University of Illinois) greet our gospel.” 

“Sunday-school 35 on a recent Sunday, somewhat 
interfered with by the prevalence of epidemics of grippe, 
measles, whooping-cough, and malaria.” 

“The organ from the Masonic Fraternity has been 
set up and put into first-class shape.” 

“Reception given by the minister to the town on the 
3d. Fair held the roth. Consecration serviees given on 
the 13th.” 

“What would be the cost of printing 50,000 copies of 
Tract No. —?” 

‘““We had seventy earnest new members added to our 
church after the revival. Can our experience be of 
service to any of the city churches for their November 
revivals?” 

“Tt seems strange that such a staid and unromantic 
lot of folks as the Unitarians should possess such a 
romantic island (Star Island). Let’s hope it means 
an increase of the spirit of adventure among us.” And 
in this connection another reference to Star Island de- 
serves publicity: “I hope to visit the Islands where the 
police were in the past so made to feel their responsi- 
bilities to the plain people. Mr. Gabriel Grubb was per- 
haps too sanguinary, but can you tell me if he was re- 
lated to the cross-grained sexton of whom Dickens writes ?”’ 

“TI feel greatly encouraged over the progress of the 
church during the past year. Our crucial period is passed. 
Next year we should see strong, satisfactory work in 
every department.” 

“Our new church is to have a brick interior and high 
raftered roof. ‘The parish house will have three stories, 
with class-rooms and full equipment for Sunday- school 
and social activities.’’ 

“We are eagerly awaiting Mr. Sullivan’s arrival in 
California.” 

‘We are in the midst of repairs and alterations, for the 
new organ to be installed next month will fill all three 
sections of the rear gallery. It will be admittedly the 
best organ in the city.” 

“The congregations in the theatre have averaged 
1,000 people.”’ 

“Our Friendly Society continues its wonderful growth. 
Last month there were, over 2,500 new members. ‘The 
total membership now is about 17,000. The magazine is- 
sue is 17,000 plus. ‘The July i issue was devoted to Tagore, 
who is here. It was a big issue.”’ (This last from Rev. 


‘Clay MacCauley in Japan.) 


“There is such wholesome optimism and promise and 
potency up here on these wild mountain trails! Even out 


of rocks which seem quite bare of earth atte and Pe 
and infant trees are springing up; and everywhere out 
of present and past decay the future giants of the forest 


are drawing nourishment. The lesson of it all checks 
egotism, but stimulates hope and saves one from despair 
over the vast confusion wrought by the destructive 
forces that are just now sweeping over our fair earth. 
The high winds and heavy snows of the past winter 
caused great havoc among the tall trees growing out of 
the shallow soil upon these mountain sides. On every 
side the trails are obstructed by extensive ‘blow downs.’ 
It seems wanton, discouraging, and ruinous. And yet 
it is out of the soil formed by earlier ‘blow downs’ that 


these very trees found means of growth and sustenance. 


Out of their downfall and decay will spring the statelier 
forest. All this seeming waste will be utilized by an 
Eternal purpose. It is fatal to private vanity, but still 
comforting in a larger way to realize that our lives, with 
all their failures, their ‘blow downs,’ and their seeming 
senseless waste, are part of a Divine plan, and even in 
defeat will serve his will.” 
Louis C. CORNISH. 


Current Topics. 


A STRIKE involving directly 400,000 railway workers, 
and which threatened to suspend or seriously hamper 
the working of the transportation system of the country, 
was averted at the end of last week by a legislative ex- 
pedient which is furnishing a subject for widespread dis- 
cussion. At the President’s instance Congress passed 
a law establishing an eight-hour day on all the interstate | 
railroads of the Republic, with minor exceptions. In 
addition the act provides, among other things, for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the entire 
railroad situation and bring about an adjustment between 
wages and revenue. As the eight-hour day was the main 
contention of the four brotherhoods, whose membership 
had voted by overwhelming majorities to begin a strike 
on Monday, September 4, unless the eight-hour day was 
granted, the law put on the statute book by Congress 
averted the strike after the order for it had been sent 
out. The removal of the danger of a strike caused the 
country to breathe a sigh of relief. 


ad 


As to the principle involved in the passage of impor- 
tant economic legislation under the pressure of a powerful 
labor organization, a wide difference of opinion developed. 

It was pointed out by the railroad managers that the 

arbitrary concession to the brotherhoods embodied in 

the legislation constituted an economic blow to the cor- _ 
porations, and that the only just and rational settlement — : 
of the issue could have been effected by arbitration, which 
would have enabled both sides to present their cases, but 
which the brotherhoods rejected in the first phase of the 
controversy. In other quarters hostile to Mr. Wilson’s — 
policy it was pointed out that the eight-hour law passed — 
under the pressure of a menacing crisis ona he 5 


American industries, and that Heihes experience : 
theoretical reasoning had yet proved the practical y 
of a material curtailment of the hours of aati ee labor. 
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Amipst the clash of arms on four continents A 
and British diplomacy last week effect a I 
a treaty which is fairly without Preced in th he 
of international affairs. Iti is a 0 
of migratory birds, flying I 
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a nd the United States with ae eoatias of the seasons. 
The awakening to the beauty and the value of wild animal — 
life has been marked in America for the past score of 
years. Measures taken by States and by the Federal 
_ Government have given hope for the preservation of 
_ many species of birds and animals which at one time 
_ faced extinction through the rapacity of the hunter or 
_ the seller of plumage. It is hoped that by American- 
- Canadian co-operation the work of foresight and of 
mercy will be facilitated and made more effective. Plans 
now under consideration by States, by the National Gov- 
ernment, by communities, and by individuals indicate a 
__ widespread realization of the wanton waste of beauty 


and usefulness in wild animal life that has been going on | 


since the days of the colonists. 
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a A DECLARATION of war against Italy by Germany and 
the entrance of Roumania into the operations on the side 
; of the Entente Allies were the outstanding features in 
_._the record of the struggle last week. Italy actually was 


- middle of August, when it was officially announced that 
a considerable Italian expedition had been landed at 
Salonica to co-operate with the Entente forces in the 
Balkans. The declaration of war against Germany by 
Rome was, therefore, largely a legalization of an existing 
situation. ‘The decision reached by Roumania seemed 
to come as a surprise to the Central Powers, as Roumania 
three months ago concluded a treaty with Germany and 

a similar agreement with Austria-Hungary, providing for 
an interchange of commodities. The 
war at Bucharest followed the publication of many fore- 
casts of such an event from allied quarters, which, how- 
ever, did not gain complete credence until they were 
confirmed by the event at Bucharest. 

¥ eo 

THE entrance of Roumania into the war was followed 
almost immediately by an agitation in Greece, which 
seemed to foreshadow a similar proceeding by the Greek 
people. The British official press representative at 

Salonica was responsible for the circulation, last week, 

of unconfirmed rumors that King Constantine had fled 

from his capital under the guard of Uhlans; then, that 
he had abdicated and that Crown Prince George had 
been appointed regent under the sanction of Ex-Premier 

Venizelos, the statesman of the Balkan war who had 

long been urging his countrymen to terminate their 

neutrality and join the Allies in a campaign against the 

Bulgarians, the historic foes of the Greek state since the 

days of Byzantium. Simultaneously with these reports, 

_ released by both the Allied and Greek censors, came well- 

_ defined news of surrenders of Greek loyalist garrisons 

to committees of Venizelists; of a clash between the 

__ Royalist garrison of Salonica and a force of volunteers 

who demanded their surrender. 


wt 

5 _ At the end of the week the following facts emerged 
from the political confusion that enveloped Greece: A 
» revolution was in progress in Northern Greece, including 
_ Epirus, of which the object was the reversal of the policy 
that had been pursued by the King and the intervention 
_ of Greece in the war on the side of the Entente. It was 
. maarent that the revolutionists, who clamored for the 

nt of Venizelos to the premiership, had occu- 
r cities, lea loyalist garrisons had_ sur- 
c or after a show of opposition, 
on however, adhered to 
and reiterated at 
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on the firing line against Germany in Macedonia in the 


declaration of’ 
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the end of the week his determination to resist the fortice 
movement for intervention. It was evident, however, 
_ that the popular pressure against the King’s programme 
was so strong that an internal explosion might be expected 
at any time in the affairs of Greece. 


ed 


In the mean while the operations on the new front, 
created by Roumania’s move, developed with a rapidity 
which indicated long and careful preparations by the 
Roumanian General Staff. The initial Roumanian at- 
tack was not directed at Bulgaria but against Austria- 
Hungary, on the Transylvanian line. The Roumanian 
forces crossed the Transylvanian Alps with little delay 
after war had been declared and pushed their operations 
of invasion with great energy and rapidity. The first 
conclusion suggested by the progress of military events 
was that Austria-Hungary had been caught unprepared 
and that the General Staff at Vienna had undertaken the 
deliberate evacuation of a large part of Transylvania, 
which Roumania has been anxious to annex and the 
acquisition of which some observers have regarded as 
Roumania’s main aim since the opening of the war fore- 
shadowed possible changes in European frontiers. In 
Berlin the resentment against Roumania’s attitude, in 
view of her membership in the Triple Alliance, found 
expression in a popular demand for an energetic campaign 
against the new belligerent on the southeastern front. 


College Ignorance. 


One day last fall when the newspapers were heavy 
with inky headlines about Bulgaria’s entrance into the war 
I took occasion to ask a class of forty representative fresh- 
men in English composition whether they could tell me 
the relation of that country to the various belligerents. 
Not one could tell; not one would venture a guess. 
The unanimity of the class was so marked that I made 
bold to ask whether Greece was involved, what the 
attitude of Italy ‘was, what nations were allied, etc. 
The lack of response was still depressing. A small num- 
ber were correct in their knowledge of the alignment of 
the major nations, but the entire class were not at all 
clear. ‘There was much haziness. It was apparent to 
the freshmen that the incident needed no comment. 
Later, the same questions were put to a class composed 
chiefly of juniors and seniors. Although the results 
were more encouraging, yet many of the members were 
as much at sea as the freshmen. ‘The upper class men 
were visibly embarrassed. 

Ordinarily teachers are unable to bring a student to 
realize the importance of knowing the immediate world 
of which he constitutes a vital part and with which he 
sustains a tremendously intimate relation. He takes 
the wisdom of Greece and Rome and the various other 
offerings of the curriculum in a matter-of-fact manner; 
does his minimum of work in the hope of securing his maxi- 
mum of credit. In a word, he is imbued with the spirit 
characteristic of the American college—the spirit result- 
ing from an over-anxiety to “democratize education.” 
He unfortunately becomes the victim of his college 
training. Such a condition demands relentless vigilance 
onthe teacher’s part. ‘The student must be made to feel 
that it is the purpose of the college to educate him into life 
rather than out of it. He must be led to vitalize what he 
knows by giving it a meaning and a point of contact. 
Furthermore, he must never become too busy to take 
cognizance of the significance and purport of current 


history—Hiram R. Wilson, Professor of English, Ohio, 


University, Athens, Ohio, in The Outlook. 
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The Little Red Schoolhouse. 
THOMAS M. BALLIET.* 


The little red schoolhouse had but one room, usually on the 
ground floor. As the schoolhouse idea developed, buildings were 
made two and three stories high. These offered some advantages 
over the earlier plan. Of late, however, as in the picture given of 


Many people beyond middle life, reared in the country, 
have fond recollections of the little red schoolhouse in 
which they received their early education. ‘This is 
especially true of those who have been measurably suc- 
cessful in life. ‘They credit their success to their early 
education. They imagine, in fact they distinctly “re- 
member,’’ that in those days, in which the schools were 
free from the modern “‘frills and fads,’’ the fundamentals 
of “reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic’? were 
thoroughly taught. To them modern educational prog- 
ress is mere change without progress; and they believe 
that if we want thoroughness in essentials, we must go 
back to the homespun days of the rural school of half a 
century and more ago which actually succeeded in pro- 
ducing great men. ‘This expresses the attitude of not a 
few elderly people of to-day, who regret the extension 
of educational work in lives not thought of by the fore- 
fathers as also the steady increase in the cost of the 
public schools. . 

How can we account for this attitude? And what 
justification may there be for it? 

To be brief. One of the commonest illusions of the 
memory is the idealization of our childhood. When we 
were children streams were wider, hills were higher, 
distances longer than they are now. Visits to the old 
home, if infrequent, are always disappointing in these 
respects. Children, too, were better behaved than they 
are now. It is a benignant law of the memory that it 
forgets the unpleasant in life and retains the pleasant. 
The more remote the past the more it is idealized. This 
is true not in our personal recollections only but also 
in history. The actual study of the contemporary records 
has often reversed the accepted accounts of the past; 
and in fact the history of the world is being constantly 
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of children of the elementary schools, only a limite: 


a recently built schoolhouse in Groton, Mass., a return has been 
made to the one-story building. This is a safer model, and has 
other advantages over the two and three story structure.—Ep. 
NOTE. 


rewritten. It is especially true of the personal recollec- 
tions of our youth. Contemporary records do not bear 
out our idealization of the ‘good old times”; nor do 
they justify the reputation of the little red schoolhouse. 
If any one doubts this, let him read Horace Mann’s 
Reports of the rural schools of Massachusetts eighty 
years ago. 

The little red schoolhouse did not make great men. 
Franklins and Websters are not made by schools any 
more than Lincolns are made by escaping them. Schools 
at best can only further their development, and they 
may hinder it. This is what Mark Twain had in mind 
when he said, “Do not allow your son’s schooling to 
interfere too much with his education.” 

The so-called fundamentals of reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic were not taught better in those days than 
at present. When I was superintendent of the schools 
at Springfield, Mass., there was found in the garret of 
an old high school building a bound volume of printed 
examination questions, with the pupils’ answers written 
in the spaces left between the questions. It covered 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, and geography. It was an 
examination given to the second year high school class 
at Springfield in the year 1846. ‘These same questions 
have since been given to seventh and eighth year pupils 
of public schools in different parts of the United States, 
and they have invariably made a better record than the — 
high school pupils of 1846. Every record thus far found 
contradicts our fond recollections of the old-time schools. _ 

It has been proved by experiment that, in the case 


amount of time can be profitably devoted to each s 
each day. The immature mind seems to reach a 
saturation point. About fifteen minutes 
periods ranging from fifteen to thirty mi 
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_ to age, for reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., are the 
_ time which can be advantageously used. If this does 

_ not produce satisfactory results, the remedy is not, as 
most school boards and the public imagine, more time 
but better teaching. This, it will be seen, leaves time- 
_ for all the newer subjects of the curriculum which some 

people imagine are taking the time of what they call the 
“essential studies.” 

, The little red schoolhouse, moreover, was, if judged 
_ from present standards, unhygienic. It was poorly 
_ ventilated; it was wrongly lighted; and the seats and 
_ desks were arranged along the walls so that virtually all 

the pupils faced the light. It was often badly heated, 
and was scrubbed once or at most twice a term. ‘The 

_ modern schoolhouse is the reverse of all this. It is for 

many children pleasanter than their home and for most 

of them more hygienic. 

j The modern rural school is heated with a furnace in 
the basement, so that the incoming warmed air is con- 
stantly pure and creates a ventilation impossible in the 
old type of school, in which the stove was in the room 
and heated the foul air without changing it. ‘The modern 
school is lighted with reference to the requirements of 

_ children’s eyesight; and its furniture is adapted, and in 
many of the best schools individually adjusted, to the 
pupils. It is well supplied with illustrative apparatus 

_ and material for instruction. It has ample space not 
- only for playground but also for garden plots, which 

children cultivate to learn the elements of natural history 
and ,the rudiments of horticulture and agriculture. 
Persons who have not kept track of the present move- 
ment to improve rural schools would be amazed to read 
the official county reports, usually attractively illustrated, 
describing what is accomplished in the rural schools of 

_ the Middle West, and in some in the extreme West and 

in the East. 

Incidentally, it may be said that a movement some- 
what similar, but less striking, is going on in city schools. 
In California, for example, a recent law requires that all 

___ high schools in the future must have ten acres of land. 

‘ In Los Angeles, a city of approximately 600,000, most 

_ of the high schools actually have ten acres. This pro- 

vides for school gardens and for athletic fields, besides 

making it possible to have buildings only two stories 
high. 

The old type of rural school was ungraded; it had so 
many classes that each class could have but a very small 
portion of the teacher’s time; and in spite of a relatively 
_ small attendance, the teacher had little time for giving 

children individual attention. It was seldom equipped 

_ with the necessary apparatus and facilities for effective 

instruction. This old type of rural school unfortunately 

is not yet a thing of the past, but persists in every State 
of the Union, especially in the older States of the East 
and of the South. 

_ The modern rural school is a graded school, formed by 

consolidating the separate ungraded schools of a certain 

_ section, or of a town. ‘The children are transported to 

_and from the school at public expense. This movement, 

also, has made much larger progress in the Middle West 

than in the older conservative States of the East. 

Even county high schools are getting to be common in 

certain sections of the West. In these high schools 

curriculum is in good part constructed with refer- 
to the conditions and requirements of rural life. 
ientific agriculture is especially emphasized. 

Moreover, there is a movement to make the rural school 

ntre for the community. Halls for community 

for public lectures are provided. In 

_dwelling-house is erected in con- 

ol as a free “parsonage” for the 
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teacher or teachers, a practice very general in some 


European countries. 

f In the old type of rural school the curriculum was 
extremely simple and monotonous. It consisted of 
the so-called “Three R’s,” together with geography and 
history. ‘Teachers were not professionally trained, and 
some had exceedingly scanty academic education; 
and the instruction was mechanical and dull. Now and 
then a “born teacher” came along and actually aroused 
interest in study and inspired the brighter pupils to go to 
higher schools. Such teachers are remembered and the 
others are forgotten, and they stand in our memories 
later in life as representative of teachers generally of 
that time. 

The modern graded rural school has a curriculum as 
rich, for its own purposes and aims, as the city school, 
and the teachers must be graduates of normal schools. 

Let me repeat in this connection that, in spite of the 
few studies in the old-time curriculum, such subjects as 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic were not 
taught better, or ‘‘more thoroughly,” than they are 
taught in the modern school, in city or country, with its 
richer curriculum. ‘The newer studies, such as nature 
study, music, drawing, cooking, sewing, manual training, 
etc., which are often, with an intelligence that is almost 
human, dubbed ‘fads and frills” by the newspapers, 
do not monopolize the time which could be profitably 
devoted to the “Three R’s,” as already explained. The 
so-called “Three R’s,” are far more effectively taught in 
the modern type of school, both in the country and in 
the city, than they were ever taught in the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse.” i 

But the rural school of at least fifty or more years ago 
had its merits. Let us be just and not forget them. 
The teachers were usually men; and even if they could 
not teach better or as well as women, the older boys and 
girls for some reason continued in school longer. ‘The 
old type ungraded rural school of to-day is taught by a 
woman, and is virtually a primary school. The older 
boys and girls do. not attend. The modern graded 
school has remedied this by providing effective instruction 
in the upper grades. 

The teacher in the old-time school of fifty years ago 
or more was, in New England at least, often a college 
student who taught a term during the winter to earn 
his way through college. Such young men had no pro- 
fessional training; they did not know what to do with the 
smaller pupils except to “hear them recite their lessons’’; 
but they were enthusiastic, had more native ability 
as well as much more scholarship than the ordinary 
rural teacher; and they were inspiring to the brighter 
pupils. They not infrequently gave a fourth of their 
time to one or two such pupils; gave them individual 
help; and inspired them with the ambition to go to an 
academy and later to college. Many elderly men and 
women who have been successful in life and were reared 
in the country belonged to this small group of bright 
pupils and received an undue share of the teacher’s time. 
They ‘got what the mass of pupils did not get. The un- 
graded rural school which still persists, taught by a 
trained woman, does more for the smaller children 
and for the majority, but fails either to hold the 
older pupils as well as to inspire the brighter ones as 
much. 

The bright pupils had one more advantage in the old 
type of rural school when taught by an enthusiastic 
college student. Such pupils frequently formed a class 
by themselves, especially when such subjects as algebra, 
geometry, or Latin were allowed to be taught; and they 
were allowed to put their time on their favorite studies and 
were not obliged to bring all studies “up to grade.”’ They 


followed the leadings of their dominant interests and 
worked in lines in which they were most gifted. 

Moreover, the old-time school could afford.to confine 
itself to a narrow curriculum as the modern school 
cannot, because so much that is fundamental in education 
was then got out of school on the farm. Many farmers 
fifty years ago had the elements of three or four trades. 
Women did their cooking and sewing. ‘These effective 
educational agencies have largely disappeared from the 
farm, and from home life generally, and hence they 
must be introduced into the school of to-day. 

And, finally, it should’ be added that the success in 
life of graduates of the little red schoolhouse has, not 
been due primarily to the school education they received, 
but to the education which they got from contact with 
life and to the fact that they came from better stock than 
is generally found to-day on farms in the East. In the 
early eighties Washington Gladden made an investiga- 
tion in this question and found that about eighty per 
cent. of the successful business men of New England were 
reared in the country. Industry and commerce have 
drawn the most gifted young people from the farm to the 
city, and their places have been taken by immigrants 
who are not their equals. During the interim of this 
change, much was written, as we remember, about the 
“abandoned farms” of the East. 

As the cities are receiving the most ambitious young 
people from the rural districts after they have been 
educated at the district’s expense and have reached 
a productive age, the cities should be heavily taxed for the 
support of the rural schools to equalize the burden. In 
short, the one most necessary step to improve the rural 
school is to make a heavy appropriation for schools out 
of the State Treasury, such as New York State and 
Pennsylvania are making, to supplement local taxation. 
With better schools, rural free delivery, the telephone, 
and the automobile, rural life will be made attractive 
enough to keep young people of ability on farms, and so 
help to solve some of our most perplexing economic 
and social problems. 


The Conscientious Objectors. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


The question what shall a nation at war do with its 
conscientious objectors is taking on a new importance. 
These men are no longer members of one or two small 
sects. They appear everywhere, and outside of any 
church. Not a few of them would prefer to be shot 
rather than to shoot their fellow-men. Neither are they 
narrow-minded and opinionated; on the contrary, they 
are open to argument and rest back upon a very broadly 
based philosophy. On the side of religion they seem to 
be quite impregnable. What can a professed ‘“Chris- 
tian”’ say in behalf of the war system to a man who really 
believes in a gospel of humanity, in the essential teaching 
of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, and in 
the profound and universal law to ‘‘overcome evil with 
good”’? 

On the other hand, under the stress of passion, fear, 
and war hysteria, there comes a cry for general con- 
scription, and a permanent system of military training 
and service for all youth. One is astonished at the 
variety of voices raised in favor of this long-disused 
belligerent policy. Ministers of religion and editors of 
journals of civilization and enlightenment join in the cry. 
The whole world seems to participate in a strange 
recrudescence of barbarism. Conscientious objectors 
against war are actually made to appear in terms of ene- 
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mies of civilization, much as the early Christians were ‘e 
regarded by their ‘‘high-browed’”” Roman masters. The — 
already Prussianized government of Great Britain is 


engaged in persecuting them. It has almost become 


-popular in America to uphold the persecutors against 


the few and weak, as if their course were ‘‘mean and des- 
picable’’! : : 

It is not strange that the old-world brute will of the 
dominant group, or of the majority, to impose its opinion 
upon a reluctant and unconvinced minority still survives. 
The passionate crowd always likes to apply some sort of 
steam-roller to the heads of the independent few. ‘‘Why 
should we put up with this uncomfortable Socrates?” 
the Athenians said. : 

There are two reasons, besides passion and fear, why 
kindly people can take this childishly harsh course 
toward the conscientious objector: One reason lies in a 
narrow and partisan imagination. When the ox is being 
gored one’s sympathy depends on whose ox it is. Thus, 
the partisans of the Allies in sanctioning severity toward 
conscientious objectors, and then going on to pave the 
way for universal conscription in America, fail imagina- 
tively to see to what absurdity they are presently carried. 
The path of history is glorified by the example of the con- 
scientious objectors against the might of church and 
state. Who would ever have heard of Isaiah or Jeremiah, 
if they had not opposed majorities of counsellors with 
their audacious “Thus saith the Lord”? What pos- 
sessed Jesus and Paul to resist the Rabbis and Pharisees 
of their day with impolitic preachments? ‘The minority 
ought to submit in war time and support the govern- 
ment! What if it was a war of Catholics against Prot- 
estants? Must the Protestant subject of the King of 
France kill his German Protestant brethren? What 
will you say to the brave English friends of America who 
resisted George III.? Why ought they not to have sent 
their sons to kill Americans? What if your country 
engages in a wicked war, like ours in 1845 against Mexico? 
Must we still support the government? Must our con- 
scripted youth, trained to kill, cheerfully swear that 
they will obey the President, and then march to shoot 
innocent people, though their souls trained in the home 
and the church to obey the golden rule, and their minds 
trained to think, revolt against the ugly business upon 
which a blundering or reckless executive has despatched 
them? ‘The fact is, that in almost every great issue of — 
history, the powers of church and state and the majorities 
have been on the wrong side. ‘“‘The remnant,” the 
reformers and dissenters and conscientious objectors, 
have had their faults. Who can read the story of civili- 
zation, however, and fail to see that through the words 
and work of these despised few, who simply would not 
obey a lie, the gain and the liberties of all men have 
been bought? It is indeed extraordinary that “‘liberals’’ 
in religion should find themselves on the wrong side of 
this question! 

‘The second reason why good people are swayed against _ 
the conscientious objectors lies in their failure to under- 
stand the nature of democracy. Probably they do not ~ 
fully believe in democratic government, being aristocrats _ 
at heart. They have an idea of government as a scheme ~ 
of national unity and efficiency in doing things. ‘They 
depend on the use of force and exaggerate outward dis- 
cipline. But democracy, like good education, cannot a 


dollars, but rather by the making of true-hearted and 
civilized men and women, too humane to kill o 
people at the behest of any government or leagt 
governments, who might march together to de 
Neither do we desire unity, except of 
desire the variety of a rich life. Demo 
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sis of mutual respect and good-will. Even if our 


ds could justly claim the right to force a conscientious 
ority to fight in their wars, do they not see that the 
_ greatest need of the world is not to-day in fighting men, 
a but in an infinite increase of the thoughtful, independent, 
- conscientious type of character of those who would die 
_ for their convictions? Do they not see that, if we have 
only a few hundred thousands of such citizens out of 
_ our hundred millions of population, the last thing they 
- want to do is, what some one has lately proposed in a 
religious (!) paper, to banish them, or disfranchise them, 
to say nothing of sending them to prison as criminals? 
_ The fact is, we are finding out that war and civiliza- 
_ tion, war and democracy, war and humanity, are incom- 
patible. When men come to a certain point of their 
development as men, they ‘‘see a great light,” and never 
__ afterward can you force them to support the iniquity 
and paganism of the war system. It is no negative 
position, however, to which they have come; it is on 
_ their way up in the process of constructive civilization. 
_ They see now the sublime law by which man, as a son 
of God, handles immature or recalcitrant material. We 
can always overcome it with good, that is, with skill, 
intelligence, wisdom, and the spiritual power of a devoted 
— good-will. 


The Conscientious Objector: A Reply to 
W. Harris Crook. 


ALBERT LAZENBY.* 


_ Mr. Crook’s article in the Register for August 24 speaks 
for itself, and confutes itself. It is a mean production, 
and is animated by a mean spirit. ‘here is not a word of 
sympathy with his country in this hour of trial; instead, 
there is a whining and cantankerous criticism. He 
would have the world believe that Great Britain is 
robbing her citizens of their rights, trampling on their 
conscience, depriving them of their liberties. I did not 
_ know that the ‘Conscientious Objector”’ had a license to 
traduce his country.. Does this man’s nation mean 
nothing to him? and is loyalty a dead letter? 
But there is one sign of grace of which I must make 
acknowledgment. Mr. Crook appears to have developed 
a horror of ‘“Prussianism.’”’ ‘There was a time when he 
seemed to have a sneaking respect for it, but there has 
been a change of heart. Now he looks on Prussianism 
as something sinister, something inimical to individual 
liberty and conscience, and the worst charge he can 
bring against his country is that she has become “ Prus- 
 sianised.” I welcome the change of vision, but I do not 
admit the indictment. The Prussianism of Germany 
and the militarism of Great Britain are two very different 
_ things. The Prussianism of Germany is of more than 
one generation’s development; it has been bred in the 
bone and runs in the blood. It has been fostered with one 
 object—Deutschland iiber alles. But the militarism of 
_ England is of mushroom growth; it came up in a night. 
‘It was called into being by an emergency, and will pass 
out of existence as soon as that emergency is past. 
As evidence of that Prussianism, Mr. Crook refers to 
the fact that Great Britain has adopted conscription. 
She has given up her age-long tradition of a voluntary 
my, and has resorted to an army by compulsion. And 
is soul with wrath that Trades Unions should 
sated their restrictions, to meet the military 
or to them, I say; all shame, says this 
Objector.” Even Lloyd George has 
2 because he has surrendered to com- 


a bred in Great Britain, although he has lived many 
me sons who are fighting, loyally and with distinction, 
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pulsion. Yes, it is true Great Britain has had to resort 


to compulsion. No one regrets it more than her leaders. 
But the necessity was laid upon her. She had done 
marvellously with her volunteer methods. She raised 
an army of five million men by means of it. And every 
Britisher is grateful—or ought to be—to these men for so 
readily offering themselves at their nation’s call. Very 
few needed the ‘white feather.” But these are not 
enough. All the “contemptible little army” which did 
such wondrous things at the beginning of the war, all 
“Kitchener’s Mob,” all ‘“Derby’s Devils,’ are not 
sufficient. The volunteer method of recruiting failed, 
and why? Because many held back; they were content 
to let others fight their country’s battles. Some were 
“slackers” and some ‘“‘shirkers’”; some developed ‘‘con- 
scientious objections during the war’? and others took 
ship and sailed to foreign lands. The fact was,—Great 
Britain found herself in the same position as these 
Northern States at the time of the Civil War. When the 
cause of the Union was trembling in the balance, and 
the great battle for freedom was in danger of being lost, 
Abraham Lincoln resorted to conscription. He said: 
“There can be no army without men. Men can be had 
only voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to 
obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain them involuntarily 
is the draft-conscription. If you dispute the fact, and 
declare that men can still be had voluntarily in sufficient 
numbers, prove the assertion by yourself volunteering 
in such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft.” 

The crux is there: If Mr. Crook declares that conscrip- 
tion was unnecessary, that volunteer methods were still 
sufficient, let him “prove the assertion by himself 
volunteering.”’ 

But Mr. Crook claims that this conscription is a viola- 
tion of a man’s moral rights, that if he has ‘‘ conscientious 
objections” to war he should not be compelled to take 
part in it. This raises the very important question 
of rights versus duties. And I observe that Mr. Crook 
says very little about the duties of the ‘Conscientious 
Objector,” but a great deal about his rights. Has the 
“Conscientious Objector” no duties to the state? Does 
he owe nothing to the community? Has he no obliga- 
tions? Or are they all on the one side, the state? In 
the matter of protection, e.g., does the state owe it to a 
man to afford him protection? And is the man under no 
obligation to protect himself, or help to protect himself? 
If he is a “Conscientious Objector,’ it would seem, he 
must let others do the fighting, he must not be coerced. 
But Mr. Crook seems to have no objection to coercion 
when it suits his views. He refers to the ‘conscientious 
objections” of Lords Selborne and Lansdowne to the 
Cabinet proposals for Home Rule, and says, ‘They 
could threaten to wreck the Cabinet if their scruples were 
not met”; and he asks, ““Why should not the scruples 
of people of lesser official importance be considered, who 
cannot and will not kill for their country?’’ True, a 
perfectly legitimate question, but a question which has 
already been answered; as I shall presently show. ‘The 
scruples of ‘‘people of lesser importance’’ have been con- 
sidered. Meantime, let me ask Mr. Crook—Does he 
accept Home Rule for Ireland, or does he not? Would 
he coerce Lords Selborne and Lansdowne and the Unionists 
of Ulster, or would he not? Would he compel them to 
come in, or would he not? I should imagine from the 
reference he makes to the recent rebellion in Dublin that 
he is in favor of Ireland for the Irish irrespective of the 
“Conscientious Objectors”’ of Ulster. It seems to him a 
pardonable thing that a small band of visionaries should 
terrorize Dublin, but that it was an act of oppression— 
cruel and wicked—on the part of government when it 
put down that rebellion. 


I have every respect for a man’s conscience. I have 
every sympathy with the “Friends’’ for whom’ the 
times must be sadly out of joint. They are having a very 
great trial. On principle and faith many of them are 
opposed to both war and oppression, and here is a time 
when they have to choose: there is no alternative between 
the oppression of a bullying foe, and war. They can only 
destroy that oppression by making war. In this hard 
dilemma some have chosen one horn and some the other. 
Many young ‘‘Friends’’ have joined the army, without 
waiting for compulsion. Others have given their services 
in the rear of the armies,—some as stretcher bearers, 
some as ambulance drivers. Others are gathering the 
harvest in France, while others are helping to rebuild her 
villages. This Mr. Crook seems to deprecate: He would 
not do civilian work—or any work that would help on 
the war. He impales himself on the other horn of the 
dilemma. He weakens—or would weaken—the efforts 
of his nation in making war on oppression, and he thereby 
helps oppression; and here is the curious paradox,— 
this pacifist, this ‘‘Conscientious Objector,” allying him- 
self with the cruellest, most wicked militarism that ever 
cursed the world. 

I hold no brief for militarism. Some of us have more 
reason perhaps to lament this war than Mr. Crook. It 
has demanded our sons and our daughters. It has laid 
a heavy hand on the country we love. It has entailed 
an infinite suffering; but I have yet to learn that those 
who have suffered most have uttered complaint. There 
are a million hardships, and military law is an exacting 
taskmaster. But—and here is the fact to which I 
referred, just now—a fact which Mr. Crook distorts 
and twists into an evidence of the Prussianizing of his 
country,—instead of ignoring the scruples of “people of 
lesser importance” who refuse to take part in the war, 
—the British Government has given them every consid- 
eration. It has created by its Military Service Act a tri- 
bunal whose duty it is to listen to the ‘Conscientious 
Objector’’—to give consideration to his scruples. In 
effect it has created the ‘‘Conscientious Objector.” I 
should like to ask if such a tribunal exists in Germany? 
Do they give heed there to the man who refuses to go to 
the war for conscience’ sake? I think he would get short 
shrift: I admit there have been mistakes; I confess to 
what seem like persecutions. Perhaps such things were 
inevitable in the dire emergencies and terrible exigencies 
of these last two years. No one is infallible or omni- 
scient, and where you have to deal with what was pro- 
fessedly a “state of mind’’ on the part of the ‘Con- 
scientious Objector,” errors of judgment could not be 
avoided. Even in peace times, in the administration of 
justice, every court is liable to mistakes. But the mis- 
takes, and even persecutions, have not been on the scale 
Mr. Crook would have us, believe. They have been 
the exception; when mistakes have been discovered, 
they have been rectified. Commandants who have been 
guilty of brow-beating have been removed by the War 
Office. Such bullying has never been done with the 
authority or connivance of the Government. 

Mr. Crook refers to the twenty men who were sentenced 
to death in France for refusing to obey orders, but whose 
sentence was afterward commuted to ten years in civil 
jails. But Mr. Crook does not give us all the facts. 
The real number was thirty-four. ‘They were in France, 
where military law rules; they were guilty of refusing 
to obey orders. According to military law in all coun- 
tries in time of war, the penalty for disobedience is 
death. They were spared that penalty and sent to civil 
jails in Great Britain. What, therefore, Mr. Crook cites 
as an act of military despotism, was an act of clemency. 
The case of those men was aggravated by the fact that 


; one 
the majority of them were in the ‘‘non-combatant corps,”’ 
which is never brought to face the enemy. But—and 
this is my point—they were not punished for their ‘‘con- 
scientious objections”: they were punished for refusing 
to obey orders. The same law holds good for other 
soldiers; the same punishment for disobedience is meted 
out. No distinction is made between the ‘“‘ Conscientious 
Objector’’ and the man of ordinary conscience. 

Mr. Crook calls attention to the case of the Hon. 
Bertram Russell; and he quotes from a speech of that 
gentleman which makes him appear something of a 
martyr, and all but wins our sympathy. But here again 
Mr. Crook does not fully state the case, nor give the 


true reason for which Mr. Russell was fined. He belongs . 


to an organization that calls itself ‘‘The Non-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship,” and was active in its propaganda. Its 
object is to dissuade men from joining the army. Prof. 
Russell published a leaflet which prejudiced recruiting 
or discipline. He dealt with the case of one Everett— 
a “‘Conscientious Objector’ who had been imprisoned 
for disobeying military orders. He calls it “‘two years 
for refusing to disobey the dictates of conscience.” He 
said, ‘‘Everett is now suffering this savage punishment 
solely for refusal to go against his conscience.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Everett’s sentence had been commuted 
to 112 days’ detention, which meant that he had been 
removed to a detention barracks. He had many privi- 
leges, such as writing letters, receiving visitors, etc. 
This was the general treatment given to ‘‘Conscientious 
Objectors” who had disobeyed military orders. Now 
it was for publishing this leaflet that the Hon. Bertram 
Russell was fined. It was not for his ‘conscientious 
objections.” In ordinary times such a thing might be 
a small offence and lightly considered; but at the present 
time, and in the position England finds herself, it be- 
comes a serious matter. 

Let me again quote Abraham Lincoln. He was a 
great lawyer and statesman and passionate lover of his 
country, a protector of all the legitimate rights of her 
citizens, and an earnest seeker after peace. In similar 
circumstances and of a similar movement, President 
Lincoln said, ‘‘He who dissuades one man from volun- 
teering, or induces one soldier to desert, weakens the 
Union’s cause as much as he who kills a Union soldier in 
battle.” Again he said: ‘‘Must I shoot a simple-minded 
soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair 
of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? ‘This is 
none the less injurious when effected by getting a father, 
or brother, or friend into a public meeting, and there 
working upon his feelings till he is persuaded to write 
to a soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a 
wicked administration of a contemptible government, 
too weak to arrest and punish him if he shall desert. I 
think that in such a case to silence the agitator and save 
the boy is not only constitutional, but withal a great 
mercy.” ; 

This, of course, will not appeal to Mr. Crook. He 
appraises a soldier’s life or a people’s cause at a less value 
than an agitator’s license to prejudice that cause. He 
believes that it is far better that the great battle for 
humanity and civilization should be lost than that one 
wily agitator should be silenced. Rumor had it that 
the Hon. Bertram Russell was coming to Harvard, to 
give us the benefit of his wisdom; but that the British 
Government had refused to give him his passports—so 
the rumor. But rumor is a lying jade. 


sand pities. It robs Mr. Crook of another stone to fling 
at his country. , ae 
-Mr. Crook reminds us that it was 


Prof. Russell — 
never applied for his passports, and the British Govern-— 
ment had not the pleasure of refusing. That is a thou- — 
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but the Galilean who “conquered.” ‘True, but 
_ will he tell us which is the “Emperor Julian” and which 
the “Galilean” in this great world conflict? Which 
represents the Roman Emperor—the Kaiser with his 
violated treaties, or the nation which keeps its plighted 
_ word? Which typifies the “Galilean’’—the nation that 
follows a policy of “‘frightfulness,”’ slaying innocent men, 
women, and children, or the people who by an almost 
superhuman act of self-restraint refuses to make repri- 
sals? Yes—the “Galilean” will conquer, but it will be 
the “Galilean”’ typified in the nation—/is own nation— 
which Mr. Crook stones and scourges and seeks to crucify, 
on a cross of shame. 


Gladness. 


Touch your lips with gladness and go singing on your way; 
Smiles will strangely lighten every duty; 
Just a little word of cheer may span a sky of gray 
With hope’s own heaven-tinted bow of beauty. 
—WNixon Waterman. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


: A Proposed Portrait Painting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The undersigned desire to call attention to a peculiar 
opportunity for emphasizing the international character 
of our liberal faith. We can secure a full-length oil 
portrait, by a well-known American artist, of Rev. 
Joseph Ferencz, D.D., bishop of the Hungarian churches, 
to be hung upon the walls of the Association Building, 
for $250. ‘ 

We have recently had an indefinite loan of an excellent 
portrait of Rev. Clay MacCauley, who has made so dis- 
tinguished a record for our work in Japan. We hope 
that a portrait of Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford, one of the most 
distinguished and representative of the English Unitarians, 
will be given us. 

Among the Hungarian churches are some of the oldest 
parishes in Europe. These churches form a consider- 
able body of devout liberals who are our brethren in the 
faith. We should welcome a picture of the Hungarian 
bishop as their representative. The portrait is offered 
us for $250, $150 has been raised. We need $100. 

In view of the world’s need, it would seem at this time 
that such a plan might well be somewhat indefinitely 
postponed, and the committee sympathizes with this 
_ point of view. It happens, however, that in normal 

times such a portrait would cost not less than $800, 

and that we must take advantage of this opportunity 
_ between now and early September or probably lose the 
portrait altogether. ‘The committee offers this excuse for 
bringing the matter forward. 

Contributions will be gratefully received. 

- Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

Q Rev. RoBert S. Morison. 
¢ Rev. Louis C. CornisH. 
. AuG. 22, 1916. 
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ar un» When to Quit. 
gar) ruin - 
_ [Ep. Nore.—The time-honored saying that ‘All the 
_ world loves a lover” might be paralleled by ‘‘ All the world 
hates a quitter.” But there are times when wisdom 
dictates “quitting.” Often you can see people holding 
fast to a definite enterprise because, although they ought 
go they | They are mortally afraid 
s.’ There is a time to hold on 


and there is a time to let go. A homespun poet of 
Kansas, Walt Mason, makes this clear. We quote from 
that excellent weekly The Continent. The difficulty 
pointed out holds true for our Unitarian field, but is not 
as pressing a problem as it is in some of our sister churches. } 


. “In Pumpkinville the fourteen churches have no support that’s 
strong and stout, and all the time the village searches its clothes 
for coins to help them out. The pastors go upon their uppers; 
they’re hungry-looking men and lean, as they arrange for chicken 
suppers to pay for coal and kerosene. They can’t put much into 
a sermon, not much of eloquence or vim, with each so poor he 
can’t determine just when the poor farm will get him. The church- 
yards all are rank and weedy, for none will pay to mow the grass; 
the churches all look frayed and seedy—they’re needing paint 

_and window glass. In Pumpkinville one church might flourish and 
be a prosperous concern, and there’d be wealth its work to nourish 
while yet the lamp holds out to burn. ... But Pumpkinville has 
fourteen churches, and each is poorer than the rest, and evermore 
the village searches for pennies for them in its vest.” 

As a fearless (thoroughly sympathetic) outsider, Walt Mason 
furnishes the exact view-point that stultifies most effectually the 
actual animus of this denominational competition. 

Why is it, in point of naked fact, that the various church bodies 
hold on so persistently to congregations so frightfully hard to 
maintain in these overcrowded towns? 

Unthoughted observers usually assume that some zeal for a 
peculiar sectarian teaching is what makes a given denomination 
anxious to be represented in every town, big or little. 

But anybody intelligent about real conditions knows that not 
even the strictest creedal churches think most of the doctrines they 
can thus disseminate. 

The thing which counts for the persistence of tiny, unprosperous 
churches of many denominations in towns unable or unwilling to 
support them, is sheerly an unreasoning denominational pride set 
on having the reputation of being ‘‘ strong in that region.” 

The process begins in the settlement period of a particular area. 
Denominational leaders say to themselves, ‘‘See all those new 
towns growing up. It’s the chance of a lifetime for our church. 
We mustn’t let other denominations monopolize such territory.” 

So denominational ambition—the eagerness to make a showing 
of expansion—prompts an absolutely unforeseeing and reckless 
planting of new organizations in all the towns that show the least 
promise of development. 

Every denomination goes into a blind gamble that in a situation 
where some one church will likely win out to self-supporting strength, 
its tiny seedling may possibly be the fortunate competitor. 

What denominational pride plants, however, denominational pride 
carries on regardless of the outcome. The gamble may go quite 
the wrong way; for a particular church the history of a few years 
may demonstrate that there is no constituency available that affords 
it the least hope of success. But it would be too humiliating for 
the denomination concerned to confess openly this obvious fact. 
The organization must be kept going in spite of all costs, lest dis- 
solution should lead the public to think the denomination is slipping 
back and losing heart. 

Thus the initial scramble for points of vantage in a freshly occupied 
scope of country becomes, through the operation of ecclesiastical vanity, 
a heritage of embarrassment that can never be shaken off. 

No matter how many generations elapse from the original set- 
tlement, the bane of that first ungoverned competition hangs still 
over towns affected by it, just because it is deemed more than a 
self-respecting Christian body can endure to say, ‘‘Our church in 
that town died out.” 

And this wider denominational pride is reinforced by a local 
spirit of similar quality. Residents who have enlisted in a congre- 
gation of a certain name feel that they would be forever shamed 
among their neighbors if they gave up their independent church 
life and joined another people more successful than they. . 

What all would gain in the respect of the world by renouncing 
selfish denominational considerations and by putting the interest 
of the whole church ahead of the interest of any branch, would be 
an invaluable capitalization of public good-will. ; 

The most forcible means to impress on people this nobler way is 
to expose the ignoble way now followed—to riddle the foolish 
notion that the present policy of stubborn holding fast enhances 
the repute of either churches or church men. 

And that is the service which our Kansas poetizer does effec- 
tively. He draws a verbal cartoon in which the churches guilty of 
overchurching may see themselves as others see them—as ridicu- 
lous and trifling as they are actually regarded in centres of public 
opinion in country towns. ; t 

Cartoon though it is, the lines of the picture are scarcely ex- 
aggerated—churches held in contempt because they are never half 
so earnest in anything else as they are in the hooks and crooks 
that beguile cash from the people; pastors so bothered about 
finances that they can’t really put their minds fully on any higher 
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things; church properties surevee looking forlorn and ueaelet, 
so that town pride in them is impossible; the whole institution of 
the church cheapened by its cheap and beggarly struggle for a 


sordid existence. This is precisely ‘‘the state of the church” in 
thousands of towns. 
Certainly the real honor for true Christians in such a struggle i is 


not in “‘ perseverance of the saints’’ but in “surrender at discretion.” 


The Cup of Life. 


Of all the vintage in the world, 
One single cup of wine, 

One cup of life, one cup of death, 
One destiny is mine. 


I’d not give up that special cup 
My fates have filled for me, 
For any other in all time 
And all eternity. 


For in my time and in my place 
No foot has stood before; 

My taste of fortune, fine or base, 
No lips can know of more. 


So might I choose I would not lose, 
For nectared draughts divine, 

This deep-spiced vintage; here and now, 
Is mine own place and time. 


Mine be the strength to lift it up 
In pride: drink full and free, 
And, standing, drain the mortal cup 
My fates have filled for me. 
—Edith Wyatt. 


Che Pulpit. 


REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.— 
Mat?. vii. 12. 

Not long since I received, from one who was apparently 
quite earnest about the matter, the suggestion for an im- 
proved form of this golden rule. Do to others, he would 
have us read, not merely what you would wish to have 
done to you, but what they wish to have you do to them. 
As the world goes it is something to be thankful for that 
a man takes enough interest in this rule to try to improve 
it. One remembers that not so long ago a high official 
of our national government proclaimed the ideal of a 
world guided by the golden rule to be nothing but an 
“iridescent dream’’; and one is constrained to think that 
he merely spoke aloud what many others think in their 
hearts. We-may be glad to find one thinking about it 
with enough seriousness to endeavor to put the rule in 
more workable form; though this proposed amendment 
will hardly accomplish that purpose. 

Human life is always difficult because it involves such 
a mixture.of opposites. Always there are at least two 
things of quite different nature to get together and 
reconcile, and it is a very old device of the shiftless mind 
to simplify life by getting rid of one of these contradictory 
elements. The immature intellect is forever trying out 
that possible solution of its difficulties; and it never works. 
Refusing to see and deal with one of these opposing factors 
is a way, not of solving the problem, but of trying to get 
round it; and there is no path that will enable us thus 
to evade it. 

Reasonable conduct involves consideration of two 
questions: what is due to self and what is due to one’s 
fellow-men. It proceeds from a mixture of self-interest 
and public spirit; just as society has to be some kind of 
compound of individualism and socialism. No theoreti- 
cal combination of these elements can be made that will 
stand for every time and place, but we are obliged to 
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put them together as best we can laegheatte to the cir 
cumstances of the hour. Very likely we shall not get 
them mingled in right proportions. We are most apt 
to put too much of self into the conclusion we reach and — 
the course of action we adopt; though the error may lie — 
quite on the other side. For one’s own life is a very great - 
and sacred trust, and the interests of all the world beside 
cannot outweigh the obligation I owe to my Maker to 
care for the well-being of my own soul. 

Now it is the wisdom of the golden rule that it recog- 
nizes both these considerations which must somehow be 
brought together; and it is the folly of the proposed 
amendment that it leaves one of them entirely out of 
sight. ‘The rule says that first of all I am to think what 
I would like to have others do to me. ‘There is the selfish 
point of view. ‘Then I am to turn this selfish desire for 
aid and comfort from others into a measure of the duty 
that I owe to them. Here we have self-regard not abol- 
ished, but utilized as a teacher of unselfish conduct. The 
appearance of superior virtue which the rule has when 
stated in terms of entire unselfishness is only an appear- 
ance, for its great wisdom is thereby turned to foolish- 
ness. There would be an end of discipline and order in 
the home, in the school, and in society at large if each 
one were to attempt to do just what others wanted, and 
the rule in that form were to be made the law of our life. 

Perhaps the talk we often hear that the rule, as we have 
it in the New Testament, is not practical and the notion 
that no world after its pattern can ever be hoped for, is 
based upon the wrong idea that it means giving up all 
thought of self and living exclusively for the sake of 
others. In point of fact that is not the spirit of the rule 
at all, and in express terms it sets before us quite a differ- 
ent conception of our duty. Am I not to think what I 
want others to do to me, or to care for what is just to me 
and what are my rights in any given case? Then .I 
cannot practise the golden rule at all. I have nothing 
to start with or go upon, no guide of action and no meas- 
ure of duty, till first of all I let my self-interest speak, and 
that forms for me a plan of conduct which I feel entitled 
to insist upon as coming from the world to me. 

There is no smallest suggestion that, having seen what 
I would have others do to me, I should cease to demand 
this as my just right and just due. So far at least as 
this maxim of conduct is concerned, I am left entirely 
free to endeavor to get from the world, by any fair means, 
such treatment as a proper self-regard teaches me to 
demand and expect. All that the rule proposes is that 
I should turn this measure of duty, when I have found 
it, the other way about; that, having applied it first to 
my fellow-men and prescribed thereby what they ought 
to do having me as the object of their action, I should 
then apply it to myself as the test by which to try my 
conduct in my dealings with others. 

There never was a more practical rule of action given 
to the world; never another so workable under all cir- 
cumstances and by all ranks and classes of men; never ~ 
one which would so swiftly bring correction of the mis- 
takes into which we are all apt to fall; never another single 
command which, being faithfully applied, would so 
surely transform human society out of its present like- 
ness into some ideal form. The talk about such ideals 
being no better than moonshine on water is itself nothing _ 
but crass stupidity. They are the blind men who turn _ 
away from such guidance to attempt to make their way — 
by force, or fraud, or cunning, in defiance of that higher — 
wisdom of the spirit which shows us the only path there _ 
is to a healthful and happy life. ‘siup ** gpa 

What can we do about the spirit of bitter hostility v 3 
has so much taken possession of our present wor 
is not only that men are ee feet other bh 


_ mon work they are fighting each other with deadly intent; 
_ losing all sense of being partners in a common enterprise 
_ and regarding each other as enemies to be conquered and 
despoiled. Friendly competition is all very well. In- 
_ deed, one does not know how we should get on without 
_ that. But remorseless combat; strife not as of those 
__-who run a race, but like that of gladiators who fight to the 
_ death; competition not to surpass one’s neighbor in 
strength or skill, but by some foul blow to strike him 
down in his tracks so that he shall lie there helpless and 
unable to pursue the contest; men cannot live together 
and prosper very long like that. 
_ Complaint comes to us across the sea that the re- 
straints heretofore established to keep the strife of arms 
within some kind of decency have there broken down. 
Anything shall be legitimate in time of war which tends 
to injure an enemy, no matter how those not involved 
in the strife may suffer. A few years since it was found 
-that our college athletics were getting too close to the 
line of savagery, and there had to be a concerted effort 
to put them back in a position where the hero of the foot- 
; ball field could win without turning himself into a brute. 
Who does not know that our business world has become 
____ all too full of the worst kind of warfare! A reckless deter- 
_ mination to win by any means and at any cost, to get 
the victory over one’s rivals and competitors no matter 
what standards of honor and chivalry go down, threatens 
to plunge us back into the abyss of beastliness out of 
which our race has slowly climbed. 
_ The temptation to yield to the current which sets in 
this direction is often very strong. Some man, or some 
combination of men, goes into the contest in that spirit 
_~ of disregard for the feelings and rights of others and bears 
_ off the prize. Immediately others begin to feel that they 
must play the game in that same way. ‘They also want 
to win, and it costs them a hard struggle to stand and 
see the prize go elsewhere because of some scruple they 
may feel about the manner of getting it. That way the 
descent of our whole world to a lower and lower moral 
_ level is swift and easy. There is no way of stopping it 
save as individuals take an immovable stand against it, 
; and refuse to practise such methods even though their 
_ refusal may mean that they lose the game. 
_ Now the beauty of the golden rule as applied to a situa- 
tion like this is that there is nothing Utopian about it. 
It is not in the least “too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food.” ‘The spirit of it is nothing else 
_ than the spirit of fair play in the rough and tumble of 
every-day life. It merely implies holding to the stand- 
ard of what we call “‘a gentleman’’; refusing to employ 
a dirty trick for getting hold of another’s place or pos- 
sessions, and being ready to stand by innocence and help- 
_ lessness to any extent within one’s power. ‘There is no 
mush of sentimentality in a rule like this. None but the 
_ kind of man who is essentially a brute will sneer at it as 
the vagary of a dreaming idealist, and none but a fool 
can pretend that it is in any wise impossible for men to 
live by a rule which commands them to grant to others 
whatever rights and privileges they claim for themselves. 
_ This is not to say that obedience to this rule alone will 
get us into the kingdom of heaven. The kingdom of 
heaven does not come till fighting is over and done; and 
_ this rule leaves men still free to fight if only they will 
) fair. One may say, however, that it finds men and 
ts them, just where they are, with an entirely prac- 
counsel as to what they shall do to preserve their 
ge as men; and with a guidance that is sufficient 
them forward to a point where the fulness of the 
in begin to dawn upon their sight. 
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reason to question whether, 


without something of that larger view of the heavenly 
life, the world will ever find strength and wisdom to 
adopt the golden rule. After all, much as the educated 
mind may scorn Utopias, it is still the vision of Utopias 
which seems to produce most effect upon the common 
thought. Men generally are not apt to be greatly stirred 
by the hope of making the world a little more tolerable, 
or a little more righteous. What they want is to accom- 
plish some great and splendid thing for humanity. They 
dream of a real solution for all the hard problems of our 
race, of a wholly redeemed and glorified world, purged 
altogether of its misery and sin. 

The well-instructed reason may not share this hope of 
something like a perfect human society to be established 
within any future that we are called to provide for. The 
changes that must be made are too far-reaching and 
profound, and their working out is far too slow to permit 
us to think of any millennium as being close at hand. 
But does it make so much difference whether the prospect 
be near or far? Might not this too-scornful reason still 
cherish the vision though it is so far away; and do we 
not greatly need the touch of romantic interest which 
this gives to add zest to our daily living? That great 
vision of a kingdom of God among men, whenever it fully 
rises upon human sight, dominates our life as a mountain 
panorama dominates the landscape, even though it be as 
far away as where it becomes difficult to distinguish 
between cloudland and reality. 

And the golden rule is an utterance not merely of the 
worldly wisdom which seeks to mitigate as far as possible 
the unhappy strifes and contentions of the moment, but 
of the spirit which is enraptured with its thought of a 
perfect heavenly life. Eye hath not seen or ear heard 
what final peace and beauty may be the heritage of those 
who press forward to this mark of their calling. But in 
the depths of our being there is always promise and 
presage of that far-off destiny and a call to leave all and 
follow where the spirit leads. It is a voice from the very 
dwelling-place of the Most High, speaking to those who 
are rightful heirs of eternity, which issues this command: 
““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 2 ; 


Spiritual Life. 


It is so that we must come to the sense of the deepness © 


of the blessing of the life we live. Go into the heart of 
it, at whatever labor and pain; enter mightily into its 
duties; watch not for its shadow alone, as complainers do, 
but most of all for its light.—Robert Collyer. 
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The world does not need Christ or the Christian Church 
to tell it how to do easy things. We all know well 
enough how to do the easy things of life. But men and 
women are not brought into’ this world merely to do easy 
things. We have hard things to do, and to do them 
we need the counsel of Christ and the assistance of the 
Christian Church.—James C. Duncan. 
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Take pain by the handle of fear, and you will always 
have something to suffer: take pain by the handle 
of courage, and nothing can hurt you. Take sorrow with 
self-pity, and you will become too lonely to live: take 
it by the handle‘of your sympathy, and your sorrow shall 
be translated into new power to help all others who suffer. 
Take the world by the handle of doubt, and the day grows 
dark: take it as God’s world, and the sun and stars will 
always be shining.—Charles F’. Dole. 
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of George. 


Literature. 


Retrospect. 


Now when I feel the hand of Death draw near, 
While yet no laurel stands upon my brow, 
Lask what can sustain me, what is dear 
Was dear once and remains so even now? 
Fame, Wisdom, Love, the high inheritance 
Of noble words and actions can no more 
Beacon my spirit, being changed of chance 
To the bright rags on which the crazed set store. 


Grown child again I turn my thoughts—too late— 
Back to the quiet house upon the hill 
Where shine—alas! more than sea-separate— 
Those human hearts I loved, and harder still 
Eyes too oft grieved by th’ importunate 
And crooked workings of my hazard will. 
—Robert Nichols, in The Living Age 


Reviews. 


BALLADS AND Lyrics. By Eldredge Deni- 
son. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 


net.—It is a welcome trove to conservative 
readers of poetry to meet verses that try to 
follow the rules of verse as we know them in 
In this time of vers libre, that 


the classics. 
seems to us old-fashioned people like rhyth- 
mic prose translation from some language 
other than English, it is refreshing to find 
some one that writes in the form familiar 
to us. These ballads and lyrics are a collec- 
tion of some already printed in much-read 
magazines and journals, together with many 
not before offered. The range of thought 
and sentiment is wide, and the poet knows 
how to make a climax and when to stop. 
In most cases the poem leads to the last line. 
The quality is unusually even. The melody 
is agreeable, the turn of thought, the facet 
of the conceit sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
glowing. A genuine love, observation, and 


appreciation of nature breathes through a 
a love for human 


variety of the poems; 
nature, also for the individual, has its place; 


and verses aroused by the present European 


war are stirring. Were it not for the latter, 


one might be tempted at times to think a 


woman were the author. Instead of tantaliz- 
ing by quotations, by that very omission it 
is hoped the reader will turn to the book itself. 
For the piazza it seems particularly attractive. 


JosepH FrEis: His Life-work. By Mary 
Fels. . New York: B. W. Huebsch Com- 
pany.—It is rare that a wealthy manufacturer 
is found to be absorbed in social progress and 
the problem of unemployment, and it is rare 
that a philanthropist is not obliged to beg 
for funds. The two antitheses met for 
once, however, in the person of Joseph Fels, 
“the Fels-Naptha man.’ He once said: 
“Tam two men. With my right hand I can 
skin a man for five cents while with my left 
hand I can give away five thousand dollars.” 
The two impulses enabled him to fulfil his 
unigue réle. Early in life he became in- 
terested in the subject of unemployment. 
One means of immediate relief organized 
by him was the utilization of waste land 
for garden purposes. Thence he became 
absorbed in the unemployment problem of 
England, tried various experiments in re- 
lief and in legislation, and finally was led 
to the adoption of the Single Tax doctrine 
This he took up with character- 
istic intensity, giving time and money, 


sparing himself in no way that Joke pro- 
mote what he regarded as the fundamental 
remedy for monopoly injustice and economic 
hardship. His object was not to restore 
directly the wealth that had come to him by 
what he held to be unjust methods, but to 
employ it-in abolishing the conditions which 
had made it impossible for him not to re- 
ceive it. As he regarded the matter, capital 
deserved its reward, just as labor deserved 
its reward; the element that went free, and 
which could be taxed without hardship, 
was land value. It is difficult to ascertain 
just how deeply he was enabled to see, and 
just how he met the objections to his proj- 
ect. Nevertheless, the account of his life 
and his ambitions forms an interesting 
chronicle. 


AMERICANIZATION. By Royal Dixon. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 
—Both the idea and the intention of this little 
book are good and deserve attention. But 
the manner of presentation is verbose, intri- 
cate, monotonous, and dull. The writer has 
strong convictions, but he does not make 
them effective fora reader. Where the living 
voice is used in public speaking, one is 
obliged oftentimes to repeat in different form 
the proposition in order to have it grasped 
and remembered. Not so in cold print. 
The wholé book could be cut down to a short 
essay and be more powerful than these one 
hundred and ninety-six small pages. It is 
true that the great problem before our nation 
is the harmonizing and amalgamating the 
races that have taken refuge with us. They 
come with race-memories of all the previous 
ages, with one language not that of the 
United States, or with more than one, with 
widely differing ideals, customs, habits, but 
with the one urgency in common,—the hope 
of living their lives as individuals not units 
of a paternal government that they believe 
themselves to have outgrown, the desire for 
freedom for liberty to do what seems best 
for their own happiness without stopping to 
see if a law forbids. Under such conditions 
it. is not to be a source of wonder that our 
institutions and ideals should be misunder- 
stood and that in many cases liberty becomes 
license and our own civilization is menaced. 
Those that come we welcome, with slight 
exception, and try to assimilate. But it is 
a tremendous problem how best to reach the 
complicated conditions. Where there is a 
meeting-ground of a common language it is 
not so difficult. Here is where Mr. Dixon 
urges the use of the Civic Theatre, where 
moving pictures inculcating principles we 
desire to teach may be understood through 
the eye that needs not the spoken word for 
aid. In this age of desire for excitement and 
amusement, when one may have a great 
number of thrills and jokes at so low a price 
that one does not realize it amounts to a large 
one if the price is paid repeatedly, it is well 
to try to present both to the new-comer and 
the old settler pictures that help, not hinder. 
But also it is a question how far the govern- 
ment should step in and educate. Thought- 
ful people are not agreed on the present ar- 
rangements in regard, for instance, to the 
providing of school-books. Many think that 
unless we demand some part of payment, of 
effort to help one’s self, that we are creating 
a proletariat, are making a class of profes- 


sional accepters of something for nothing. 


Others think that there must be only the 


thought of saving our own jactibatiose en 
submergence by the waves of emigration. 
But we all agree that the English language 
must be imposed upon all people that seek 
our protection and that they must learn to 
realize that a certain amount of law is neces- 
sary for their own advantage. 


M. M.. 


SELECTIONS FROM BOSWELL’S LIFE OF | 
SAMUEL JoHNSON. Edited by Max J. 
Herzberg. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co— 
Boswell’s Johnson remains a classic, but an 
over-long classic. Mr. Herzberg has re- 
duced it in length, at the same time retaining 
a consecutive narrative, and including par- 
ticularly those passages on which Macaulay 
based his remarks. It is thus prepared for 
study in conjunction with Macaulay’s Life 
of Johnson. It should prove a help to 
teacher and student alike. 


ADVENT Soncs. By Simon Nelson Patten. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch.—Prof. Patten 
is not satisfied with the favorite hymns 
and songs sung in this country, partly be- 
cause they originated in the old world, 
and partly because they reflect what he 
regards as antiquated sentiments. He has 
consequently been at the trouble to rewrite 
and recast some of our old favorites in a 
fresh form. For instance, in place of New- 
man’s immortal lines, he would substitute 


“Lead, Kindly Light, thro’ Heaven’s track- 
less maze, 
Lead Thou me on! ; 
Where roams the star, where suns in splen- - 
dor blaze, 
Lead Thou me on!” 


This opening suggests that he may have been 
dreaming of a voyage in a Zeppelin, though 
it is only fair to acknowledge that the 
professor takes himself quite seriously. 
When, however, we find such classic lines 
as those of ‘‘Old Hundred,” “‘Hark! the her- 
ald angels sing,” the ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’ 
and “Die Wacht am Rhein’ replaced by 
second-rate verses, then “‘our gorge rises at 
it.” The professor seeks to justify himself 
in a lengthy preface; and one might rea- 
sonably anticipate that a self-constituted 
amender of the phraseology of others would 
himself be unexceptional in his diction. Yet 
we are confronted with the following sen- 
tence: ‘All this, however, is incidental to the 
real purpose that lies back of my verses.’ 
The book with the words and tunes is pro- 
duced in a neat form, and may perhaps serve 
certain needs. 


Birty Sunpay. By Rev. Frederick W. 
Betts, D.D. Boston: The Murray Press. 
This is a small volume comprising a series 
of articles from the pen of Dr. Betts, that 
originally appeared in the Universalist Leader, 
describing Sunday’s visit and crusade at 
Rochester last year. The man and his 5 
method are fully and realistically described 
in unprejudiced and detached style; and, i 
having carefully read the book through, — 
one cannot be certain whether the author — 4 
approves of the methods or disapproves them. 
It is freely acknowledged that the preacher 
has learned to know human nature thor- 
oughly well. He hasa perfect understandin 
of the minds of his audiences, and he 
play upon their feelings like a skilled 
cian Pedi is. instrument. 


i . < 
tain keen business men, whose interests find 
previously been circumscribed by commerce, 


have now developed into religious enthusiasts 


and philanthropists. This is all to the good. 
Other results that are mentioned in the 
book are the reverse of satisfactory, but 
it is unnecessary to specify details. One 
may in conclusion quote the phrase, used by 
a leading English Unitarian minister who 
sat through one of Sunday’s services, and 
here reproduced with approval by Dr. Betts, 
“A most astonishing performance.” 


ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF 
THE War. By Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter 
and others. London: The Lindsey Press.— 
The Publication Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, under 
their recently adopted name of the Lindsey 
Press, issues this volume comprising fourteen 
essays dealing with various aspects of the 
present war and the problems arising out 
of it. Dr. Carpenter edits the volume, and 
some of the leading English Unitarian min- 
isters are among the contributors. The 
‘first paper is a reprint of the address by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford, delivered 
at the Triennial National Conference held 
last year at Essex Hall, London; and it 
lays bare the hideous German record of the 
last two years in no uncertain manner. 
Some of the other papers rise to higher 
ethical planes, but for a clear and virile 
statement of the case Prof. Murray can 
claim pre-eminence. It is difficult to make 
selections from such choice and varied 
material, but it may be permitted to quote 
from the paper of Prof. J. H. Muirhead of 
the University of Birmingham. He shows 
that in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the leading nations of Europe have 
been unduly preoccupied with the search 
for material wealth and power, and that 
the consequent lowering of their ideals was 
mainly unconscious; and how in Germany 
this tendency afforded the opportunity, that 
was eagerly seized, by ambitious men in 
high places to pervert the national mind 
in the direction of baser objects, that in- 
volved the denial of human fellowship and 
the defiance of the moral order; and that 
the systematic inculcation of these debasing 
principles in the minds of young children 
constitutes the sternest condemnation of 
such a policy that can possibly be conceived. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Frederic 
Seebohm. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.—The late Frederic 
Seebohm was an all-round man, one who 
touched life at many points, a philanthro- 
pist in the widest sense of the term. His 
intellectual attainments are attested by the 


- invitation extended to him to succeed the 
versatile Walter Bagehot as editor of the 
Economist, a position that he did not, how- 
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ever, see his way to accept. His published 
works are lucid and stimulating. The pres- 
ent volume is a posthumous publication, 
written by the author more than forty years 
since, with the object of placing on record his 
own theological standpoint, and of passing 
the manuscript from hand to hand among 
some of his intimate friends, but withheld from 
publication at the time in order to avoid 
disturbing the religious faith or hurting the 
feelings of such as adhered to the tenets of 
popular and orthodox theology. The au- 
thor’s son, in now editing his father’s book 
for publication, states that his father’s 
works together form an unbroken chain of 
thought that would have been to some extent 
incomplete without the present volume. The 
author neither makes nor claims to make 
the appeal of the specialist to the attention 
of professed students; but he certainly does 
most systematically and lucidly place before 
the general reader a fairly full and quite con- 
vincing account of the grounds and -reasons 
of the modern theological views held by ad- 
vanced thinkers in most Christian churches, 
and in the Unitarian community in partic- 
ular; and as a useful and convenient com- 
pendium we commend it to our readers. 


TRE Story oF AN OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 
By J. M. Connell. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.—The minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel at Iewes in England has 
written a short history of the congregation in 
the quiet old Sussex town. The cause dates 
from the ejection of the two thousand 
ministers following upon the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. ‘Two of the ejected clergy 
gathered congregations in Lewes, a Pres- 
byterian and an Independent. ‘These con- 
gregations in their early years passed through 
various vicissitudes. A contemporary tract 
has been preserved describing the proceed- 
ings before the magistrates when one Ben- 
jamin Wood, a mason, was fined five shill- 
ings for attending service contrary to the 
provisions of the Conventicle Act. On his 
refusal to pay the fine, the bailiffs visited his 
house and began to strip the bed. Mrs. 
Wood then felt that the matter had become 
too serious, and she accordingly paid the 
fine herself. In the less turbulent times that 
followed the passing of the Yoleration Act, 
the Presbyterians acquired new premises for 
a permanent chapel. Although this move 
was the cause of a split in the congregation, 
yet the ultimate result was the uniting of the 
people representing all the original dissenters 
into one body. When Unitarianism began 
to make headway toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Lewes congrega- 
tion was one of those that adopted the mod- 
ern tenets. Among the ministers enjoying 
more than a local reputation may be men- 
tioned Thomas Walker Horsfield, an anti- 
quary, who wrote a history of Sussex. Mr. 
Connell’s book contains some account of a 


Among the many expositions of Unitarianism, 
this tract has a place of its own. It deals less 
with liberal theology than it does with Unita- 
rianism as a contribution to a simplified and 
purified, practical Christianity. It is a clear 
call to those who have forgotten or neglected 
the fundamental principles of primary religion 
as taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 


small local General Baptist congregation. 
The volume is tastefully illustrated with 
reproductions of old prints and original 
drawings. 


Religion: and a Higher Voltage. 


Five hundred country churches are said to 
have been abandoned in Kansas in the last 
five years. Many of them, without local 
successors, have been turned into stores or 
warehouses. Others are falling into decay. 
Does this condition indicate religious decline 
in Kansas? Not necessarily. The aban- 
doned churches were the religious misfits 
of a new community. The system of con- 
solidating schools in central localities is to 
some extent duplicated in the consolidation 
of country churches. Cheap automobiles 
also enable the farmer to go farther to 
church than he once went; though, to be 
sure, the same invention not infrequently 
enables him to dispense with the church 
altogether. The automobile temptation has 
turned a good many former church-goers 
into Sunday excursionists and pleasure- 
riders; and this phenomenon is not con- 
fined to Kansas. Cases are plenty, how- 
ever, in which three local churches have 
been consolidated into one central church 
which has had more attendants than the 
three old churches combined. What re- 
ligion needs, not only in Kansas, not only 
in the West, but pretty much everywhere 
in this country, is a higher voltage, and not 
more circuits; fewer feeble churches, and 
more strong ones; intensity rather than 
distribution. Blinds hanging by one hinge, 
broken window panes, and a congregation 
of bats in a rural church do not always 
signify religious decay.—Canton Journal. 


A Soldier’s Sacrifice. 


A French soldier fell wounded close to 
the parapet of his trench. All around 
him the ground was being flicked into dust 
by a hail of German bullets. The injured 
man made a painful but ineffectual effort 
to crawl the few yards that separated him 
from safety. His strength failed, and he 
lay exposed almost to certain death. As a 
last recourse he called to the trench for help. 

Not a head showed above the parapet, 
owing to the intensity of the German fire; 
but a voice answered his appeal. ‘‘Are you 
married?”’ asked the unseen soldier. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
answered the wounded man. ‘‘Any family?’’ 
“Three children,’ came the reply, with a 
groan. ‘Right, then, I’ll come,” rejoined 
the soldier in the trench. 

A moment later a young man sprang over 
the parapet into the bullet-swept open. 
“You shall see your three children again,” 
said the rescuer, as he began to push the 
other toward safety; ‘‘I have only my own 
skin to lose.”—Canadian Churchman. 
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‘Che Dome. 
The Shortest Day. 


A little day ran past 
Without a word from me, 
I thought it ran too fast, 
But that could hardly be, 
Because a little boy next door, they say, 
Found time to speak a happy word that day. 


A little day was spent 
Almost before I knew; 
I wondered where it went, 
And so, indeed, would you, 
If, on a sudden, at the set of sun 
You found how very little you had done. 
—Sunday School Advocate. 


Aunt Caroline’s Sum. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“Morry’s a great boy to work,” the proud 
little mother said. She could hear the faint 
creak-croak of his saw across the orchard. 
Morry was helping Mr. Parr’s hired man saw 
wood. 

“Mr. Parr says he’s equal to Abner any 
day.” 

“Humph!” breathed Aunt Caroline, then 
“Humph,” again—once for the little mother’s 
first remark, once for the second. Aunt 
Caroline often said ‘‘Humph” when it was 
Morris they talked about especially, when the 
proud little mother boasted of his industry. 

‘““And Mrs. Parr says she never saw such 
a willing little fellow to run errands—he’s 
always ready. The Parrs think a good deal 
of Morry.” 

This time the little ejaculation did not 
escape Aunt Caroline’s lips; she held it back. 
But it was there in dumb pantomime. The 
little mother folded her work and got up. 
She stumbled a little, she was so tired. It 
takes more than a half-hour’s rest on a cool 
veranda to refresh as weary a woman as the 
little mother. Ever since sunrise she had 
been stirring. 

Presently Aunt Caroline heard a nearer 
creak-croak that quavered a good deal as 
though the saw was not going very steadily. 
Women can’t saw wood very well. 

“Humphl” ejaculated Aunt Caroline. 
The word was plain enough now. So the 
little motherof Morry was sawing wood? 
Next thing ske’d be split—yes, there she 
was doing it! It was Aunt Caroline’s turn 
to fold her work and get up. She went pain- 
fully round the corner of the house toward 
the sounds of saw and axe—Aunt Caroline 
had never gone anywhere except painfully 
for forty years. 

“What in the world are you doing, Rose?” 
she demanded. 

The little mother of Morry was Rose. 
“Getting supper,’ she smiled breathlessly. 
Her thin cheeks were flushed with exertion. 
‘“This wood is too long for the kitchen stove 
and too broad, too—every stick has to be 
sawed and split. ‘There, I guess that’s enough 
to get supper with. I tell you I’ve learned 
to economize! I’m glad Morry can’t see my 
bungling.” 

The water pail was empty and she toiled to 
the pump and back, while Aunt Caroline 
looked on and softly Humph-ed to herself. 

“JT shall have time to feed the chickens 
and call-up Creampot while the kettle’s boil- 
ing,’’ the little mother nodded, but she did 


‘his head to rest them. 


not add—aloud—* If Creampot doesn’t come 
up I believe I shall cry!” She was so tired. 

Sometimes Creampot had what Morris 
called “‘the mischief’? and failed to come 
careering up to the pasture bars at the sweet 
familiar call. To-night was one of the times, 
and the little mother of Morry was obliged 
to trudge wearily over the uneven ground to 
hunt herup. Naughty Creampot—or wasn’t 
it Creampot who was naughty? 

Somewhere a boy was whistling, ‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” and the 
clear sound was sweet on the evening air. 
The little mother smiled. There was Morry 
going for Mr. Parr’s cows—Morry was such 
a sweet whistler! 

“‘Abner says all he has to do is say, ‘O 
dear me, it’s cow time again!’ and Morry’s 
off. He never thinks it any trouble at all 
and Mr. Partr’s cows are hard to drive, every- 
body knows.” 

Aunt Caroline had to hobble to the stove 
and put more water in the kettle before the 
little mother of Morry got home. When she 
did come she was almost out of breath with 
hurrying. 

“T never saw stich a cow!”’ she scolded 
gently. ‘‘Here I’ve been all this time chas- 
ing her round! And now I’m afraid I shan’t 
have a chance to make the Morry-cakes for 
tea.’ 

“‘Morry-cakes?”’ 

“Yes, because he’s so fond of them,” the 
tired little mother smiled. ‘“Morry’s the 
greatest boy for Morry-cakes!”’ 

But there was time after all. The puffy 
little cakes were a golden brown and the 
whole kitchen was spicy with the smell of 
them when Morris came home. 

Morry was tired, too. He had been work- 
ing hard. 

“My, that old woodpile’s a tough one!”’ 
he laughed, stretching his lame arms above 
“But it gives a fellow 
a muscle—look at my muscle, Aunt Caroline!” 

“My!” Aunt Caroline said, but it almost 
sounded like ‘‘Humph.”’ Then with a queer 
little twinkle in her gray eyes she sat looking 
at the hungry boy eating Morry-cakes. 
When the fourth one was disappearing she 
spoke. 

“Morry, can you put two and two to- 


gether?” she said. 


“‘Me?—add em?” choked astonished 
Morry over his puffy brown cake. What 
was Aunt Caroline thinking of! Humph, 
when he was next-to-the-header in the algebra 
class! ‘‘I’mstudying algebra,” he said aloud, 
rather stiffly. s 

“Oh, then you can do it,’’ Aunt Caroline 
said quietly. “Sometime I’m going to get 
you to do a little sum for me—when you’re 
not too busy working for Mr. Parr.” 

‘‘Morry’s one of the best mathematic boys 
in school,” the little proud mother said. 
“The teacher says she can’t ptizzle him very 
often, and you caught her once, didn’t you, 
Morry?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ the boy exulted, the pleasant 
memory sharing honors with the fourth 
Morry-cake. ‘I didn’t leave her anywhere!”’ 

But it was several days before Aunt Caro- 
line propounded her little sum. Meantime 
she was watching the boy who was such a 
worker and the little mother who did his work. 


She wanted to solve the ‘“‘sum”’ herself, first. 


One day she crept painfully across the orchard 
to callon Mrs. Parr. She had a bundle under 
her arm when she came back. ‘Then she 


ee 


tists a call on the little mother « of Mi 
It was quite along call. : 

“What!” the little mother said iadignasttiyt 
Then: ‘‘Oh—well—well, for Morry’s sake— 
if you think I ought to, for Morry’s sake’”’— 

“My dear, I think you ought to for 
Morry’s sake.” 

The little mother of Morry drew a long 
breath. ‘‘Then I will do it,” she sighed. 

The next time that Morris came hurrying 
into the house to be mended, the mother was 
patching the sleeve of a little dress. 

“Please sew me up—I’m ripping dread- 
fully,’ Morry cried. 

“But I’m doing something else now, ‘dear; 
you will have to ‘sew yourself Up,’ I guess. 
I’m mending Tilly Parr’s dress.” 

“Mending Tilly Parr’s dress!’? Morry 
eyed the little red heap in his mother’s lap in 
amazement. ’ : 

“Yes; the sleeve is all worn out. I’m 
setting a piece in,’”’ the little mother said 
calmly. 5 

Morris went away slowly. He could not 
understand. Mother had never worked for 
Mrs. Parr before. She had never been too 
busy before to work for him. He put on 
another jacket and sat down on the door- 
steps to try to puzzle things out. Of course 
he felt queerish—when your mother mends 
other folks instead of you, it makes you feel 
queer, of course. 

And it happened the next time, too, and 


the next. Once mother was mending Mr. 
Parr’s stocking! Once it was a stocking of 
Mrs. Parr’s! 


“Your mother’s a great woman for mend- 
ing,’’ remarked Aunt Caroline. ‘The Parrs 
are pretty fortunate folks, I think, to have a 
neighbor ready to work for them like that!”’ 

Morry did some more puzzling on the 
doorsteps. It was getting stranger and 
stranger. Perhaps the Parrs were fortu- 
nate folks, but—but—how about other folks 
—the other folks that mother wasn’t willing 
to work for? Little tingles of indignation 
tingled down Morry’s arms and legs. He 
sat up pretty straight and looked directly 
ahead of him, out into the hot blur of sun- 
shine. But he only saw a little mother 
mending Mrs. Parr’s stocking. e 

The climax came one night at bedtime 
when Morry found that nobody—that is, no 
mother—had made his bed. It was just as 
he had scurried out of it that morning! 

“Why!” exclaimed Morris. Then he 
said it again—‘ Why!’ Aunt Caroline was 
in her room across the bit of hall. She hob- 
bled to his door and looked in. 

«What's the matter, dear?” 

“Why, my bed isn’t made, Aunt Caroline!” 
‘The tingles of indignation were in Morry’s 
voice this time. 

“Dear, dear! Well, your mother has been 
so busy. She was out this morning at the 
time she usually makes the beds—perhaps 
she was over to Mrs. Parr’s making Tilly’s- 
bed.’”. Then Aunt Caroline hobbled backs ~ 

Morry’s shoes were off so he. couldn’t sit > 
down on the front doorsteps, but he sat down 2 
on the edge of the unmade bed. He : 
almost sick, there was such a strange fe 


where. A light was dawning upon him, 
haps it burned him a little. He had 
doing some very hard puzzliag inde 
now he had almost satiate 
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to Caroline’s foom ad! softly. knocked. | and pile 


~ Ne 
- ” : he -_ 


“Ts it you, dear? Come in!” Aunt Caro-| had picked up nothing but paper, but soon 
line called. “I was just going across to get he extended his programme and began to 


you to do a little sum’”’— 

“Vou needn't,” Morry said briefly; ‘I’ve 

done it a’ready and got the answer!” 

Then he slipped downstairs and surprised 
the little mother mending his jacket, with his 
stockings in neat rolls beside her. Morry 

_ kissed her—only kissed her, but there was 
the promise of woodpiles sawed and water 
pails filled, in the kiss. The little mother of 

_ Morry was satisfied.—The Congregationalist. 

Peg’s Prize. 

The father of Randolph Brown first 
called him “‘Peg’’ because he always kept 
“pegging away’’ at anything he started on. 
For a long time no one else called him by 
that name, but one summer, when he was 

about ten years old, something happened 

that made the name familiar to every one in 

the village and fastened it to him for life. 
When school closed in June that year the 

teacher said to the boys: ‘‘Next September, 

_when school opens again, I shall give a prize 

of five dollars to the one of your number 

about whom I hear the best things during 
the long vacation. I have asked ten men 

a in the village to act as judges; that is, they 

will keep their eyes open when any of you 
are round, and I shall award the prize mainly 
on the reports that they give me. I shall 
not tell you their names, but you all know 
them and all of them know you. The con- 
test is open to all the boys in the school, 

, and I hope you will all try to win, not 
simply for the sake of the prize, but for 

- the honor of the school and the village.” 

At first almost every boy was determined 
to win the prize. There was much talk 

- about it wherever the boys met. Some of 
them tried to figure out who the ten judges 
were, but they soon decided that it would 

not help them much to know, and so settled 
down to the contest in good-natured rivalry. 
Billy Fletcher, who worked in a grocery 

store during the vacation, was so polite to 

the customers that he rather overdid it, 
and one day some one laughed at him and 
then he lost his temper and also lost interest 
in the prize. John Varney made a point 

__ of helping old persons or children on and off 

- trolley cars on which he happened to be 
riding, but he got tired of it in a week or 
two. Nick Patterson did errands for an 
old woman. Fred Harrington kept his lawn 
so neatly trimmed that all who passed by 
admired it. Brooks Converse took home 
a stray dog that was lame. 

_ Before July was over the zeal of those boys 

began to flag. So it was with a dozen others 

_ who set out to win in one way or another the 

_ favor of the ten unknown judges. 

_ What was Peg Brown doing all the time? 

_ He was collecting old newspapers and scraps 

of wrapping paper that he found in the 

_ streets, on vacant lots, in yards, round the 

Common, and in public places generally. 

D at day he did that wherever he 
to be, and whenever he picked up 

refully folded it and carried it 

one spoke to him about 
and looked round for 
aper. Nor did he quit 


gather-bottles, scraps of old iron, and other 
things, which, his mother said, would fill 
the cellar to overflowing before the vacation 
was over. He did not make a regular busi- 
ness of it, but did his usual chores and had 
as much fun as any boy in the village through 
the long vacation. Still, day by day, his 
strange collection grew. 

On the first day of school the teacher 
awarded the prize. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘I find that, if the prize 
had been awarded in July, ten or twelve of 
you would have been tied for it. But you 
know the last laps of a long race are the laps 
that count. The ten judges agree that the 
prize belongs to Randolph Brown, the boy 
who kept pegging away.” 

There was much clapping of hands, for they 
all liked Peg. ‘Then the teacher went on:— 
. “The judges also agree that the winner of 
the prize worked so faithfully through the 
summer in making the streets and the Com- 
mon neater and more attractive that he has 
earned more than the five-dollar prize. 
Therefore each of them has added a dollar 
to the prize, and I have the pleasure of 
giving him a prize of fifteen dollars instead 
of one of five dollars.” 

There was much more applause as Peg 
stepped forward and took the fifteen crisp 
dollar bills that the teacher held toward him. 

That is how Peg won a prize three times as 
large as the one he had tried for, and how he 
won a name in the village that was worth far 
more than the money. 

Nor was the fifteen dollars all the money 
reward that he gained, for he sold the waste 
paper, bottles, and scrap iron to a junk-dealer 
for a sum of money that was even larger than 
the prize itself. But he had counted on 
that.—J. B. Appleton, in Youth’s Companion. 


Good Measure. 


The girls were on their way to school, and 
one of them carried a bright little pail as 
well as her books. She paused at a corner. 
I go around the block this way to leave Mrs. 
Mark’s milk,’ she said. The other girls 
turned with her, but one of them asked,— 

“Do you have to carry that milk every 
morning?”’ 

“T take it, but I don’t call it a ‘have-to’; it’s 
a ‘please-to,’”” she answered cheerily. 

Probably the girls thought it did not much 
matter what she called it so long as it was a 
daily errand, but it really does make a great 
deal of difference what attitude of mind we 
take toward our duties—whether we do 
them only because we must, or whether we 
learn to find pleasure in them. Duties that 
never hold more than we are obliged to put 
into them usually remain hardships, but 
those heaped up with some little extra ser- 
vice or kindness for good measure are sure 
to grow into pleasure in one way or another. 
“Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain,” said our Lord to his 
disciples. Don’t stop with doing just what 
you are obliged to do, but add to duty kind- 
ness, interest, and a willingness to help. It 
is one of those rules of good measure that is 
‘good not only for the one who receives it, but 
also for the one who gives it. 


e “paper Every teacher, every employer, knows the 
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d it away at home. At first he 


boys and girls who do only what they must 
do to hold their places—just enough study to 


pass, just enough work to draw the wages, , 
obedience to rules just sufficient to avoid dis-— 


missal. They never do more than barely 
pass, whatever they are doing. The trouble 
with these people, young and old, is that they 
do not see that, in their efforts to give no 
more than mere honesty demands, they al- 
ways cheat themselves at last. 
and the work we do heartily and willingly 
that pays us—it pays us in pleasure as we go 
along, and in what it brings to us afterward. 
It is the good-measure part of our service, 
whatever we may be doing, that brings us the 
highest compensation in the end. 

The habit of doing duties grudgingly, of 
making hardship of the tasks that fall to our 
lot, and fretting over them inwardly, even 
if we do not outwardly, makes an unhappy 
disposition; it soon steals the sunshine out 
of our lives, and makes us disagreeable com- 
panions before we know it. If we give to 
others scant measure and poor service, that 
is what eventually comes back to us. If we 
learn to put ourselves into our work, and 
hearty good-will into our duties, that, too, 
will become a habit, and all life will grow 
broader, happier, and more useful. For the 
most part we can choose whether our days 
shall be filled with ‘‘have-tos,’’ or “please- 
tos.”’—Kate W. Hamilton, in Sunday School 
Advocate. 


Towne: ‘‘My wife used to get nervous 
every time she heard a noise downstairs, 
but I assured her that it couldn’t be bur- 
glars because they’re always careful not to 
make any noise.” 

Browne: ‘‘So that calmed her, eh?” 

Towne: ‘Not much. Now she gets 
nervous every time she doesn’t hear any 
noise.” —Philadelphia Press. 


It was Tuesady morning. The clothes 
had been washed, dried, and folded, and com- 
mon sense pointed to the fact that it was 
ironing day; but cautious Scandinavian 
Tillie, the new maid, wished to make no 
mistake. Before committing herself she 
said appealingly, ‘“‘Messis, I skuld like to 
speak something.’”’ ‘‘What is it, Tillie?’ 
“Skal I cook some flat-iron?’’ asked Tillie, 
earnestly.— Youth’s Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


- The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
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The Cry of a Polish Mother. 


DOROTHEA HUGHES. 


Mother Mary, the snow lies deep. 
Barred is the way to church and priest. 
Hunger’s grasp is upon my child, 

And he is dying. 
Soon will his breath have ceased. 


Mother, mother, shall a helpless soul, 

A baby soul that never sinned, 

Venture out in the bitter night— 
Now he is dying— 

Lost on the shifting: wind? 


Mother, thou hadst a baby once, 

Holding him warm upon thy knee. 

Thou hast felt all a mother’s grief. 
Now he is dying, 

Care for my child for me. 


Mother Mary, his breath comes weak. 

Surely thou waitest there in the dark. 

Thou wilt hold out thy loving arms, 
Now he is dying, 

And welcome him to thy heart. 


Madame de Krudener, a Worldly 
Mystic. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


M. R. F. GILMAN. 


Par? III. 


Although deeply attached to her mother, 
Madame de Krudener found the society of 
Riga, a small Russian town, unbearable. 
One day, while gazing idly out of the window 
and feeling bored, she saw a young man, one 
of her most devoted admirers, pass by. He 
taised his hat in recognition of her, and the 
next moment fell dead of heart disease. 
This shock made a profound impression on 
our heroine, and she was haunted for weeks 
by gloomy thoughts and forebodings. But, 
after the tempest, came a still small voice. 
One day Madame de Krudener was being 
measured by the village cobbler for a pair of 
new shoes. Unhappy herself, she was struck 
by the peaceful expression of the man’s 
face and turning to him, she asked, ‘‘My 
friend, are you happy?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘I am the happiest 
man in the world.” 

The man, it seemed, was a member of a 
little community of Moravians; and soon 
Madame de Krudener formed friendships 
with other members of the community, and 
they made a lasting impression upon her life. 
It was from the Moravians that Madame de 
Krudener learned that God was not a God 
of vengeance, but of love, She also learned 
to appreciate simple goodness and the beauty 
of character as seen in these simple peasants’ 
daily lives. Her stories of some of these 
peasant lives suggest Tolstoi’s tales. 

Never desiring to hide her light, Madame 
de Krudener immediately felt that she had 
a call to preach the new gospel which had 
revealed a new happiness to her. With 
missionary zeal she first called together her 
mother’s friends and neighbors,. and tried 
to speak to them of her new faith. ‘This 
effort failed; her mother’s friends listened 
to her with only a cynical smile; they had 
seen her go through so many transformations, 
in her life, that they could not accept her as 
a religious guide. To a friend she wrote: 


“Love, ambition, success, now seem to me 
mere folly, I go like a child for help and 
consolation to my Saviour, Oh! my friend, 
if only men: could realize the happiness of 
the religious life!” 

Was it missionary zeal, or a love of excite- 
ment, that led Julie to leave her mother’s 
home to wander through Germany again? 
However, forth she went. Wherever she 
stopped, she gave witness to her new and 
comforting faith. It was on this trip that 
she met the beautiful and courageous Queen 
Louise of Prussia. Stopping at K6nigsberg, 
she accompanied the Queen in visits to the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals. 
Filled with grief over the sufferings of her 
beloved country, Queen Louise found the 
mystical faith of Madame de Krudener very 
comforting. From Kénigsberg Madame de 
Krudener went to Dresden, stopping at 
various Moravian centres, and always being 
received with enthusiasm. She visited the 
home of Jung-Stilling, at Carlsruhe. He 
launched her on the deep waters of mystical 
pietism. He was seventy-nine years old 
when Madame de Krudener met him, and he 
had made a special study of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg. He believed that certain per- 
sons possessed the faculty of communicating 
directly with the spiritual world, and that he 
was one of the number. He believed in a 
literal interpretation of the Bible and in the 
second advent of Christ. He was vastly 
superior to Frederick Fontaine, who was 
pastor of a village in Alsace; but was little 
more than a religious impostor. In his work 
he was assisted by Marie Kummrin, who had 
some thought-reading faculty. 

When Madame de Krudener drove up to 
Fontaine’s door, he met her with these words, 
“Art thou she that should come, or look we 
for another?’’ Such a greeting excited the 
spirit of Madame de Krudener, and she at 
once believed that they both were chosen by 
God to labor for the conversion of sinners. 

In a letter written about this time Madame 
de Krudener shows her wonderful power of 
expression. ‘‘You, my friend, will soon be 
persuaded that God is better, more tender, 
more sublime, more truly great and more 
logical, than all the conceptions of philosophy. 
I was a wretched instrument; God has been 
pleased to tune it. I have visited Heaven, 
and Earth has fled from beneath my feet.” 

In a description of her mode of living, by 
a contemporary writer, we read “Madame 
and Mademoiselle Krudener carried their 
passion for goodness into all that they did, 
without display or vanity. They were 
primitive Christians, who took the Bible 
literally. Charity, Resignation, Forgiveness 
of injuries, and Humility were their daily 
virtues; and I often found them dining on 
black bread, having given their own dinner 
to some poor person.’ 

The famous first meeting of Madame de 
Krudener with Alexander, the Emperor of 
Russia, occurred on June 4, 1815, at Heil- 
bronn, in Wurtemberg.’ We quote the 
Emperor’s own words: “I was sitting alone, 
resting; my ideas were confused, my heart 
oppressed; suddenly I remembered what a 
friend had told me of Madame de Krudener. 
I thought, How can I meet her? Where is 
she now? Suddenly a knock came on my 
door. Prince Volkorska said that a lady had 
come to see me, who absolutely insisted on 
being admitted. You may imagine my 
amazement when I found it was Madame de 
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.of her voice and manner. 


nerudede I received her immediately, as 
she spoke to me in hopeful consoling words.” 
- This first interview lasted far into the 


i It is said that Madame de Krudener 
pointed out to the Emperor the immorality 
of his past life, and said, ‘‘ Listen to the voice 
of a great sinner who has found forgiveness 
of her sins at the foot of the cross.” 

The sternness of Madame de Krudener’s 
words was always tempered by the sweetness 
The Emperor 
was stirred to the depth of his being, and sat 
for hours shedding silent tears, with his head 
in his hands. Alarmed at the result of her 
words, and remembering that it was her 
sovereign whom she was addressing, Madame 
de Krudener sought his pardon and said, 
“Remember, I have only been acquitting 
myself of a sacred duty toward you.” 
Alexander who had naturally a sweet disposi- 
tion, said, “‘I feel the need of more conver- 
sations; I beg you not to go far away.” 

Such was the beginning of the short but 
intimate friendship which provided gossip 
and scandal for the whole diplomatic corps, 
for several months. 

Although this intimacy has been mis- 
represented by many writers, the highest 
authorities agree that it was purely spiritual 
and that his mystical directress, although in 
great need of money, ‘never took from the 
Czar one ruble. Madame de Krudener was 
over fifty years old at this period, and 
thirteen years older than the Emperor. She 
still was beautiful, although her dark woollen 
gown was quite unattractive. 

That a monarch whose physical charms 
were so great that most of the beautiful 
women in Europe were ready to fall at his 
feet should have incurred the ridicule of 
friends and foes by spending long hours in 
prayer with a woman who was regarded by 
many as a fanatic, and by some as an im- 
postor, is not easy to explain, but has not 
the power of all religious leaders defied 
analysis? The profound religious emotion 
of Madame de Krudener was contagious. 
It affected the Czar’s character, and there 
was a marked improvement in his private 
and public conduct. What to the super- 
ficial observer was “foolishness” resulted in 
a real conversion although its results were 
short-lived. 

Again we must follow both the Emperor 
and his mystical guide to Paris, where, after 
an absence of eleven years, Madame de 
Krudener still found friends, and where she 
started a “Religious Salon.” Her rooms 
were crowded by society leaders and literary 
people. Chateaubriand described the func- 
tions somewhat cynically. ‘‘Madame de 
Krudener has invited me to one of her Celes- 
tial performances. The scene bored me. 
The more I wished to pray the more I felt 
the aridity of my soul. I could find nothing 
to say to God. Personally, I much pre- 
ferred Madame de Krudener when, sur- 


rounded by flowers, and an inhabitant of — > 
this miserable earth, she composed ‘Valérie.’”” 2 


What tangible good was effected by the 
religious salon of Madame de Krudener? 
How many sinners were converted to holy 
living? These are questions which 
missionaries avoid answering. All who 
in contact with the woman felt the power of 
her eloquence and her intense religious ¢ 


thusiasm. Sainte-Beuve says: ie 


ice charmed by her Saintly ‘When "alie' I ask of “myself one question ede, ‘What 


was not present her disciples preached in a 

4 similar vein. ” 

4 Her teaching was purely emotional; _i 
was addressed wholly to the sensibilities. 
She inflamed the imagination, but rarely 
convinced the head. Perhaps her own na- 
ture was too unrestrained and too undis- 
ciplined to carry conviction; for, to the end 
of her life, she always acted on impulse, and 
her character lacked stability. 

In some respects the preaching of Madame 
de Krudener, in both Paris and Switzerland, 
did not differ from that of many revivalists 
in America and England. But there was a 
vivacity, a charm, in her style, and an innate 

refinement in the author of ‘‘ Valérie’’ which 
prevented her from falling into the vulgarities 
and extravagances of many of “the great 

, revivalists of yesterday and to-day. 

1 The zenith of Madame de Krudener’s 
career was reached on the birthday of the 
Emperor, when she was invited to address 
his troops, in the plain of Vertus. There, 
before 150,000 men, the Czar paid her honors 
greater than those paid by Louis XIV. to 
Madaine de Maintenon. 

On the authority of an eye-witness Sainte- 
Beuve gives a vivid account of this dramatic 
scene. “It was not as the granddaughter of 
Marshal Miinnich that the Emperor received 
her; it was not even as a favorite subject; 
it was as an ambassadress from Heaven 
that he conducted her out into the presence 
of his armies. Bareheaded, with her blonde 
hair falling over her shoulders, clad in a 
long dark gown confined to her waist by a 
girdle and made elegant only by her manner 
of wearing it, she arrived at dawn; and, stand- 
ing erect, at the moment of prayer, she 
seemed like a new Peter the Hermit, in the 
presence of the prostrate troops.” 

This religious ceremony, on the plains of 
Vertus, made all Europe realize the over- 

’ whelming influence which her religious teach- 

3 ings had upon the mind of the Czar. Ina 
little pamphlet called ‘‘la Coup de Vertus,” 

a writer speaks of her curious belief in the 
* Divine Mission of Alexander and the Rus- 

sian people toward the nations of Europe. 

The Holy Alliance was the most far-reaching 

event in his reign; and this project was 

partly inspired by Madame de Krudener. 

In the original document there were correc- 

tions made in her handwriting, and the 

famous name “Sainte Alliance’? was inter- 
polated by her, according to several histo- 
rians. 

Soon after this, however, and suddenly, 
her influence over the Emperor ceased, and 
had no further political significance. Why 
this was we shall never know. No other 
woman is mentioned as having taken her 
place. But Madame de Krudener ceased to 
be the spiritual guide of queens and em- 
perors, and, persecuted and driven from 
_ place to place, in need of food and shelter, 
her life was almost a martyrdom, Her in- 
discriminate giving of alms had made her 
whole property melt away; she wandered 
from pie to age ‘selling her diamonds, 
the hungry peasants who 
r begging for bread. The 
rities of ‘ee i and German towns 

rted that the condition of the poor was 
ors ahigel a i the villages than before, 

5; and improvident; 


would our Lord have done in my place?’” 
At last the Grand Duke of Baden banished 


it} Madame de Krudener from Germany, and 


she was told to proceed to Russia at once. 

When she left Paris she received a special 
passport, signed by the Czar, authorizing 
her to travel by any route she chose to 
Russia; but, once cured of his infatuation, 
the Emperor was unwilling to acknowledge 
any indebtedness to her for his political 
actions; and she was never again invited to 
St. Petersburg or to meet him. She retired 
to her own property in Russia, where the 
dreamy beauty of the Livonian landscape 
soothed her enfeebled old age. She gave 
much time to prayer and meditation, and 
occupied herself in the composition of hymns. 
Always given to extremes, she became a 
stern ascetic, fasted, and spent days in a 
room with the temperature below zero. 
Her daughter Julie always adored her, and 
finally persuaded her to go to the shore of 
the Crimea for a change of climate; and 
there, on Christmas Day, 1824, she died, at 
the age of sixty-two years. The following 
November the Emperor knelt, in solitary 
prayer, before her tomb; a final act, perhaps, 
of remorse. 


Some biographers have called Madame de’ 


Krudener a Regenerator of Christendom, 
and others a pretentious Clairvoyante. We 
think of her more as a woman than as a 
Reformer. She was a very human creature, 
with a brilliant imagination which made her 
a mystic, and a warm generosity and sym- 
pathy which made her a _ philanthropist. 
Her feminine inconsistencies made her loy- 
able; her only power was the power of a 
strong personality, like the power of a 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

In the chapter on “Quietism,” in Vaughn’s 
‘Lives of the Mystics,” we find him discuss- 
ing Madame de Krudener, briefly, and 
closing his discussion. with these words: 
“The world is seldom the worse for the 
shock it receives when one speaks out a 
strong belief in unseen realities, even though 
not always in the wisest way.” 

(The End.) 


Why I am a Patriot. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Recently I came across an article en- 
titled ‘‘Why I am not a Patriot.’”’ It made 
me think deeply, because the author at- 
tempted to rationalize his point of view by 
ascribing the loftiest motives. His conten- 
tion was that internationalism is a bigger 
thing than nationalism; that patriotism 
is hostile to the ultimate realization of the 
brotherhood of man; that patriotism and 
the flag represent things outworn in the evo- 
lution of man; that he did not purpose to 
become one of a big fighting mass to attack 
another big fighting mass with the individuals 
of which he had nothing at variance; that, in 
short, he did not believe in the limitations of 
country, and that most of the symbolism and 
sentiment associated with country is a species 
of self-hypnosis where it is not downright 
buncombe. 

Because these views are presented under 
the cloak of the brotherhood of man they 
become far more dangerous than the usual 
querulous drivel of the wild-eyed visionary. 
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Every one deep down in his heart hopes for 
the time when universal peace and the 
brotherhood of man will become realities. 
In view, then, of all our strivings and all our 
dreams, am I and others like me unprogressive 
stand-patters because we still feel the call of 
country? Are we merely obeying a primitive 
tribal instinct when we uncover before the 
flag? 

On analyzing my own attitude (I hypothe- 
sized that I was not altogether the rubber- 
stamp of the ages, but capable of holding a 
point of view as well as some of my esteemed 
radical friends), I found that I accepted the 
dream but rejected the dreamer and con- 
demned as chimerical the means he proposed 
to achieve it. 

Internationalism, to my mind, will never 
become a reality until nationalism itself be-+ 
comes moral, law-abiding, God-fearing. Stu- 
dents of history have long been cognizant of 
the fact that nations, as such, will tolerate 
and commit acts which would bring down 
upon individuals all the onus of a long-estab- 
lished system of jurisprudence. Are na- 
tions then, imperfectly developed as they are 
at present, capable of joining together and 


losing their identity for the general good? . 


No more than a group of selfish, egotistic, 
grasping men are able to form a society in 
which unselfishness, altruism, and generosity 
should be ruling principles. 

What the so-called internationalists fail to 
do is to bridge the past and the present. 
They are much like infants grasping at the 
moon, beautiful, but far, far off. I asked 
one of them recently how he intended to 
achieve his goal. He tried very hard to tell 
me. His plan is somewhat as follows:— 

“For the sake of people like you,” he 
said, ‘the schools would for a time continue 
inculcating patriotism; the flag would be 
saluted and the customary National airs 
sung. But all the ethical instruction in the 
class-room is to emphasize the brotherhood 
of man, the emptiness and madness of war. 
Children are to be taught that brass buttons 
are hateful, that in the bugle call lurks insan- 
ity and self-destruction. All pupils are to be 
shown that man is man the world over, what- 
ever his race, color, or creed. Horror of 
war is to be presented so strongly and the 
brotherhood of man preached so eloquently 
as to make the waging of war on our part for 
aggression, or even for defence, impossible.” 

“What would you do if another country 
with a strong military organization invaded 
ours?” I asked. 

“Nothing. There would be no bloodshed. 
They would occupy our territory peacefully.” 

“Suppose their standards of living, their 
civilization, their civic organization, were all 
retrogressive, of a kind that we had discarded 
long ago, would you give up all that the 
centuries had built up for us without the 
slightest struggle?” 

“Tn time they would assimilate the best 
we offer. At least there would be no blood- 
shed. Not a single human being would be 
torn to pieces by shrapnel. What a wonder- 
ful moral example for the rest of the world!” 

“But suppose your conquerors are ruth- 
less, arrogant, brutal. Suppose you are 
deprived of all your present rights, liberties, 
and privileges.” 

‘That cannot last forever. 
will be no bloodshed.” 

The underlying notion there seems to be 
that human life is paramount. This many of 


At least there 


us are unwilling to admit. There are things 
in life greater than life itself. Many a physi- 
cian working in his laboratory exposes him- 
self for the good of mankind to great dan- 
gers. Even in times of peace the sacri- 
fice of life for the attainment of one’s ideals 
occurs frequently. Are we to admit with 
our pacifist friend that, where it is a ques- 
tion between life and ideals, the latter should 
perish? 

I have tried to state his point of view 
fairly. In what way does it differ from the 
education of the Chinese youngster of ancient 
days? He, too, was taught that force is 


weakness and that brute strength is a dis-. 


grace. Such a system of training has not 
helped China. It is to-day a pale, tottering 
giant at the mercy of all buffets. Had China 
been able to prevail on the rest of the world 
to follow a similar course, perhaps we should 
have attained the millennium. Deeply as I 
respect the basic ideals underlying such 
practice, I cannot sanction the means used 
to realize them. They lead to chaos, an- 
archy, world disorder. 

Is it possible to synchronize the accept- 
ance of anti-war propaganda throughout the 
world? Is it possible to make all nations at 
exactly the same time adopt a policy of 
non-resistance? If that could be done, I 
should at once become an utter pacifist 
instead of believing, as I must to-day, that 
there are conditions under which war—curse 
of humanity that it admittedly is—would 
have to be a last resort; conditions making 
it imperative to accept either pacifism and a 
crumbling civilization or war and a possible 
redemption of mankind. 

In our country to-day we are carrying on 
a gigantic experiment in democracy, the rule 
of the people. We have demonstrated that 
such a government may be stable, and that 
the whip of absolute monarchy is not indis- 
pensable for stability. We are fostering a 
system of popular education which offers to 
all men wonderful opportunities. If a child 
is not born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
he at least may have the rainbow in his eyes. 
Even our Presidents have come from lowly 
homes as well as from the mansions of the 
wealthy. Our civil service system, based on 
merit, offers to all a chance to serve the 
country in manifold capacities. Eligibility 
for these positions does not require any set 
religion, any prescribed caste, color, or race. 
Our laws are framed to protect the individual 
as a man irrespective of his social status. 
We have no censorship of speech nor of the 
press. Even attacks against the Govern- 
ment of a treasonable nature have sometimes 
gone unpunished. 

This National system, with its wonderful 
possibilities, I am not willing to surrender 
peacefully to any one who may threaten me 
with a mailed fist. I am not willing to relin- 
quish ‘‘all that we have and are” for the 
bloody systems of the Old World which crush, 
restrain, and destroy individuality, and in 
which a privilege is a bone thrown to a dog. 
I am not ready to give up the title of citizen 
and become a subject—literally, a thing to 
step on. I am panic-stricken when I think 
of losing the priceless heritage which more 
than one hundred years of slow construc- 
tive work have left for me. 

I believe that the future of all races lies at 
present in the individual unit, the nation; 
that as the nation becomes more and more 
honest, tolerant, God-fearing (or conscience- 


fearing, if you will), it will be in a better 
position to serve mankind. 
every individual in the national unit must 
consecrate himself to a policy of purification 
from within. The moral force exerted by 
millions of patriots toward ‘righteousness 
would make not for self-aggrandizement, but 
for self-respect. We could not then say -to 
other nations: -“‘We are stronger than you 
are, therefore our culture is better than 
yours. You must accept it.’”’” We should 
rather say: “‘Brother, there are many com- 
mon evils in existence, war among them. Let 
us unite to wipe them out.’’ The only su- 
premacy which our Nation would seek is a 
supremacy of service, and that arouses among 
other nations no bitterness, no antagonism, 
no jealousy. 

Patriotism to-day is a more sacred duty 
than ever—not the jingoistic, war-breeding 
kind, but patriotism inspired by the highest 
ethical ideals of conduct toward the rest of 
mankind and toward our own self-develop- 
ment. Such patriotism is stimulating to our 
National leaders and statesmen. Inevitably 
it must bridge the frightful gap which exists 
at present between vox populi, as the lords 
of misrule seem to hear it, and vox Dei, in- 
terpreted to mean, ‘‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.”—The Outlook. 


Old and New Friends. 


Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold.. 
New-made friends, like new-made wine, 
Age will mellow and refine. 
Friendships that have stood the test, 
Time and change, are surely best. 
Brow may wrinkle, hair turn gray, 
Friendship never owns decay; 
For ’mid old friends, kind and true, 
We once more.our youth renew. 
But, alas! old friends must die; 
New friends must their place supply. 
g Then cherish friendship in your breast; 
’ New is good, but old is best. 
Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Making Clouds. 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


- 


After two weeks of muggy, misty, rainy, 
sweltering weather, a welcome thunder- 
shower left the air once more clear and cool, 
the sky blue, the bright days something in 
which to rejoice and take fresh courage. 
Lying in my hammock this jubilant day, 
looking up into the deep serenity of the blue- 
ness above, I noted the clear depths broken 
only by one tiny shred of cloud, hardly a 
hand’s-breadth in size, a mere nothing. But, 
as I looked, from some unknown source of 
supply in the atmosphere, slowly the misty 
folds of the cloud grew larger and larger, 
spreading out until suddenly the shadows of 
the waving tree branches floating over the 
luxuriant grass, the patches of sunlight 
scattered about like so much veritable gold, 
disappeared, and grayness settled everywhere. 
The cloud had hidden the sun. 

But ‘‘behind the cloud the sun was still 
shining,’ a power the cloud could not resist. 
It began to change its form, fantastically. 
From being a huge dodo, it separated a little 


until it seemed a giant aeroplane; still more, | f 


I believe that 


‘bright possibilities of the future. 


and. it became a collie chased = aac 
mouthed Airedale; then a butterfly, which — 
light-winged, pursuing forms tried in vain 

to catch. Then the tiny fragments melted 

away into nothingness, and once more the 

sky was blue, the sun shone. 

Behold, a parable enacted before my very 
eyes! How often in life a cloud of trouble 
suddenly arises, obscuring all our happiness! 
It hides everything; all the past joys and 
blessings that have gladdened us, all the 
All is 
dull, hopeless gray. The joy of living has 
vanished. We can see no hope, no ray of 
sunshine anywhere. ‘The cloud shuts down 
over us, and, wrapped in its gloom, for the 
time we see nothing else. 

Sometimes the cloud is of our own making, 
for, as Emerson truly said, ‘‘Most of the 
shadows of this life are caused by standing in 
our own sunshine.” Some people borrow 
trouble as if it were a priceless treasure. 
True, all is well to-day. Nothing is wrong 
now. But, zf thus and so happens, then what 
sorrow and dismay! Such people resemble 
the young girl in the old-time story, who was 
discovered sitting by the kitchen fireplace, 
sobbing in heart-broken anguish. To anx- 
ious inquiries, she replied,— 

“T was thinking what if I should marry, 
and should have a baby, and the oven door 
should fall on it and kill it!” 

Beware of the “‘ifs!” Is all well to-day? 
Abide there, then, not looking beyond. Of 
only one thing are we reasonably sure; 
whatever the future has for us, it will not be 
what we forebode. It is said no one ever 
dies of the disease he expects. In life it is 
usually ‘‘the unexpected that happens.” 

There is a deal of religion and practical 
help in the familiar hymn, ‘‘ Day by day the 
manna fell,” if only we will practise it. A 
friend who had lost her loved husband in a 
terribly sudden and tragic manner, said,— 

“T find I can live, by not looking ahead. 
Every morning I say to myself, ‘I can live 
through to-day,’ and I pray for strength 
simply to endure through this one day.” 


“Day by day, the promise reads, 
Daily strength for daily needs; 
Cast foreboding fears away, 
Take the manna of to-day.” 


One whom a long life had taught much 
wisdom said, ‘‘I am old, and have had many 
troubles, but most of them never happened.” 
How many of the clouds which obscure our 
sky are of the “if”? and ‘“‘may be’”’ sort. 
When November brings Thanksgiving around 
perhaps our warmest thanks should rise for the 
things we feared, but which did not happen ~ 
to us. Our house did not burn down, our 
child escaped the infection, the sick friend 
recovered, the financial depression was tided 
over, and so on. 

Some people are natural cloud-makers. 
Their very atmosphere is depressing, and 
mists and fogs gather easily 1 in their presence. 
They have the habit of saying, “Oh, of course, 
It’s just my luck. I’m always unlucky,” 
unaware, apparently, of the wisdom — of 
propitiating luck. Whatever happens, there - <7 
is always some redeeming features, some- ; 
thing that might have been worse. Dwell 
on this good fortune. To expect bad luck © 
invites it. 

Clouds are contagious 
so is gohan. cae 
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bei ik Padstiniely! iis the “hopeful, view, even 
ig te real clouds seem to thicken darkly 
around us, to believe with all our hearts that 


“He that hath helped me hitherto 
Will help me all my journey through,” 


this is the sunshine that will soon scatter the 
fogs, and radiate life and brightness. 

The whole may be summed up in two 
words,—God is. ‘Yes, in spite of the terrible 
war-cloud darkening not only Europe, but 
the whole world, shaking the faith of many, 
still there must we take refuge,—God is. 
In some mysterious way, beyond our weak 
human understanding, he is behind the black 

war-cloud, and all the real troubles of life, 
and somehow, sometime, his sunshine will 
yet break through. ‘Wait on the Lord: 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


Official Boorishness. 


The National Government cannot alto- 
gether prevent injustice to aliens on the part 
of States or State officials, but when a federal 
official allows himself to be guilty of such 
conduct he should receive a sharp reprimand 
and, in a serious case, should be peremptorily 
dismissed: 

The New York Herald says:— 

“Tf it is true, as is reported in despatches 
from San Francisco, that an American cus- 
toms officer at Honolulu struck and other- 
wise roughly used a Siamese prince, whom he 
mistook for a Japanese, the State Depart- 
ment will lose no time in making proper 
apologies, So far as the prince is concerned, 
this will doubtless end the incident. But it 
should not be permitted to end there. 

“Many of our complications incident to 
conflict of color on the Pacific come from the 
rudeness of customs and immigration officers 
toward Orientals of the higher classes. 
Searcely a month passes that there is not 
complaint of wholly uncalled-for insult to 
Japanese and Chinese students, merchants 
and professional men whom these officers 
persist in treating as ‘coolies.’ That such 
things occur is a disgrace to the nation. 

“Tt is about time that an example was 
being made of one of these offenders. It 
might prove a wholesome lesson in good 
manners to the others.”—The Weekly Witness, 
New York. 


Chicago’s Greek Quarter. 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN. 


“See America first!” may be revised for 
‘Chicagoans to ‘‘See Chicago first!”” A five- 


. cent car ride on the Halsted Street line takes 


one successively through the Jewish quarter, 
the Greek quarter, and the Italian quarter. 
“Seeing Europe on Sixty Dollars” is the 
attractive title of a recent book by an up-to- 
date Bayard Taylor. In Chicago one may 
see Europe for half a dime! 
: “Yn the Greek quarter one is as really in 
“Greece as if one were in the Rue d’Hermes or 
the Place de Concorde in Athens. The 
historic associations are not there, the Acrop- 
church-crowned Lycabettos are 
e the swart sons of Hellas are there; 


| tics-discussing habitués sitting at small 
tables and drinking little three-finger cups 
of thick coffee made in the Turkish style 
from powdered coffee beans, sweetened with 
sirup and without cream, sipped slowly and 


followed by a glass of water; in the grocery 
stores are black and salted olives, olive oil, 
lamb’s meat, pungent white cheese, and 
loukoumia, a Greek candy that is a sort of 
glorified gumdrop, just as in any Greek town; 
there, too, are book-stalls crammed with 
Greek newspapers, magazines, novels, post- 
cards, and knick-knacks, and everywhere one 
hears the musical, many-syllabled Greek 
speech, the language that can call a pancake 
teganita, as pretty a word as the Spaniard 
can devise for his lady-love. It is only the 
ancient Athens that is absent, the modern 
Athens is there. 

How many of Chicago’s young people who 
are reading the ‘“‘Anabasis’’ or the “TIliad’’ 
think of the Greek language as a living lan- 
guage that ripples from the lips of little 
children? How many professors of Greek 
ever say ‘‘Good-morning”’ or comment on 
the weather in Greek with Aristides in the 
shoe-shining parlor, or with Alexandros in the 
fruit-stall, or with Philippos selling papers 
on the corner, or with Petros Polites at the 
candy store? How many theological stu- 
dents ever converse with Greeks in the lan- 
guage in which the New Testament was 
written, a language in all essentials now the 
same as that spoken by the Apostle Paul 
one memorable day on the Areopagus? Yet 
these opportunities are everywhere in Chi- 
cago, and in restaurant, fruit-stall, candy- 
store, shoe-shining parlor, grocery, florist- 
shop, news-stand one finds dark-eyed men 
and boys by whom the Greek we learn with 
such painful labor is spoken with the effortless 
freedom of the mother tongue. Culture is 
at our elbows if we choose to take advantage 
of it, for Greeks are always responsive to one 
who shows an interest in their native lan- 
guage, and modern Greek is the natural gate- 
way to a fluent and easy knowledge of an- 
cient Greek, both classical and Hellenistic. 

But it is in the Greek quarter that Greek 
life is seen most fully in Chicago. ‘To loiter 
along Halsted Street from Polk Street north 
is equal to a stroll in Patras or Corfu. And 
around Polk Street from Hull House there is 
a Greek church. There are four Greek 
churches in Chicago, for it is said 30,000 
Greeks live here, and the one in the heart of 
the Greek quarter is very striking. The 
lower floor is for the men, the gallery for the 
women. There are no seats. The men 
stand as thick as the grass on the lawn. ‘The 
choir stall is on the side, with men singers 
who stand, too. Fagged ministers who 
mourn over the paucity of men in their pews 
would be refreshed by the sight of the dense 
mass of men in the Greek church, packed 
together and standing for an hour-and-a-half 
service. ‘The women crowd the gallery, too. 
The priest, a magnificent figure of a man in his 
clerical vestments, with unshorn hair and 
beard and a face like Olympian Zeus, recites 
the service in a sonorous voice, and in his 
ritual and in the rolling responses of the choir 
the theological student can catch familiar 
words and phrases from the Greek New 
Testament. The heavy fragrance of the 
incense, the swaying bodies of the men, cross- 
ing themselves with incredible rapidity, the 
sonorous iteration of the service with its 
rolling intonations like the pleasant rumbling 
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of summer thunder conspire to create an 
impression that is unforgettable. The Greek 
Orthodox Church prides itself upon the re- 
tention of ancient Christian simplicity, and 
one’s fancy is pleased by the democratic way 
in which the lay collectors with their trays 
shoulder their way good-naturedly through 
the aisleless crowd, crying, “‘ Voethia! Voe- 
thia!l”’ that is to say, ‘‘Help! Help!” 

When church is over, one has an oppor- 
tunity to see that the interior is a large, plain 
room, the altar separated from the nave by 
a high screen upon which are paintings of 
Jesus, the Virgin, John the Baptist, and the 
particular saint in whose honor the church is 
erected. The people linger and talk. When 
one goes out one finds a boy standing at the 
side of the door with a large wooden bowl 
full of sweetmeats like candied wheat kernels 
from which every one is free to take a pinch. 
That is our reward for having attended 
church to-day! And the street before the 
church is full of people, too, laughing and 
talking in the voluble, gesticulatory, ani- 
mated Greek fashion. And there is a vender 
with illustrated Greek magazines. There are 
pretty well-dressed women, dark-eyed, olive- 
skinned daughters of a land of sunshine, and 
vivacious, bright-eyed children. One goes 
away with a warm feeling toward these Greek 
folk who have come to make our home their 
own, to build with us the America that is to 
be, but who for a while cling to the language 
and the customs of their native land and lend 
a touch of foreignness to our city’s many- 
sided life. We have been to Europe for half 
a dime!—The Standard. 


Notes from Japan. 


CLAY MACCAULEY. 


“The Christian Movement in the Japa- 
nese Empire’’ for 1916, published for the 
Conference of Federated Missions of Japan, 
has just appeared. The putklication is of 
great value as an exhibit of the introduction 
and the development of Christianity in this 
country. Naturally, the record is one 
whose emphasis is laid upon the movement 
of Christianity in its ‘‘evangelical’’ forms. 
It tells, in especially condensed chapters, of 
work done by five missions under the name 
“The Anglican Group”; by eight missions 
named ‘“‘The Methodist Group’’; by seven 
called ‘‘The Presbyterian Group’’; and by 
a group of twenty-two “Other Missions.” 
In this last-named “group’’ appear three mis- 
sions, which in recent years have had place 
there, although not at all ‘evangelical,’ 
because of the steady liberalization that is 
now gaining influence, generally, in modern 
Christian thought and work. ‘These are the 
German-Swiss Protestant, the Universalist, 
and the Mission of the American Unitarian 
Association. None of these missions is 
included in the constituency of thirty-three 
missions which compose the federated con- 
ference of Christian bodies in Japan; but so 
widely has the larger fellowship of Christi- 
anity expanded that, practically, the old 
barriers between “the orthodox”’ and ‘“‘the 
liberal’? Christians of Japan are preserved 
chiefly as heirlooms whose value lies in that 
fact more than in their worth in advancing 
present duties or needs. Certainly, the 
Japanese Christians, as a body, are not segre- 
gated, in sympathy and active fellowship, by 


the divisions which have marked the many 
groups of foreign Christians who have brought 
their faith to them. I believe that were all 
the foreign mission bodies now taken away 
from Japan, practically but one Japanese 
Christian fellowship would become prevalent, 
in which the real sectarianism would be of 
future Japanese making and not that of the 
departed missions. 

But I must not forget the object I had as 
a starter for these ‘‘notes.’’ It would be 
impossible to review this new book as a 
whole. Along with these forty-two chap- 
ters of stories of separate, or denominational, 
Christian work done in the past year, there 
are significant treatises, summaries of gen- 
eral activities, in Literature, Education, and 
Social Service, and special investigations into 
Peace, "Temperance, Sanitary, Industrial, 
and Moral Conditions throughout the Em- 
pire. ‘These articles, together with several 
tables of statistics, make up an octavo vol- 
ume of more than five hundred pages, of 
great value to all who care for the spiritual 
welfare of this interesting nation. What I 
wish to do, particularly, aside from telling 
of the existence of this book, is to repeat for 
the Register’s readers a bit of what record is 
made in the book of distinctively Liberal 
Christian work. 

Our German-Swiss friends have, of course, 
had a very trying year. For a time it 
seemed that their mission must close. But, 
“thanks to the broad-mindness of the Japa- 
nese government and to the unceasing zeal 
of supporters in Germany, Switzerland, and 
in other countries, the work could be main- 
tained.” Services which were given up in 
1914 have been restored. Five regular 
preaching stations and six outstations are 
supported. A students’ hostel, a kinder- 
garten and night schools in Tokyo and 
Kyoto, are cared for. The mission has 
taken under its charge religious service to 
the Protestant German and Austrian pris- 
oners of war held in Japan, in eleven camps, 
conducting meetings in each camp at least 
once a month. The whole work is con- 
tinued ‘“‘in a quieter way” than formerly. 
But the mission directors are ‘‘thankful to 
God that the opportunities for work were not 
taken away”; and there is ‘“‘good hope that 
in the near future all obstacles to a further 
extension will be removed.” 

The Universalist Mission ‘‘celebrated its 
quarter centennial” last year and it makes 
a very encouraging record of recent service. 
Much “country preaching has been done.” 
The Blackmere Home and the Kinder- 
garten are ‘‘running at their full capacity.” 
The churches show increase in membership, 
and they have done ‘‘more than ever before 
toward self-support.”’ This mission does a 
great deal in the way of tract publication, 
and carries on an extensive post-office mis- 
sion correspondence. ‘This work does not 
greatly increase our church membership. 
Some of our converts join other churches 
where there is no Universalist church avail- 
able. This we encourage. We believe that 
it aids in the establishment of the kingdom 
of God in Japan, and we are satisfied.” 

The Unitarian Mission tells briefly of ‘a 
rather notable year,’’ but it speaks, in the 
main, of the work of the ‘‘Japan Unitarian 
Association with which the American Uni- 
tarian Mission is in co-operation.” It calls 
attention to two flourishing churches; to 
one of three hundred members, and to another 
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posed of ‘tentte other eouiditions, originally 
prescribed. 

This Trust happens to be the eb satis- 
factory way by which Japanese and foreign- 
ers can co-operate in dealing with real and 
other property in Japan. Consequently, 
many such organizations are now in exist- 
ence, both for commercial and for philan- 
thropic ends. We should have had such an 
organization in existence for the Unitarian 
Mission years ago, but I never have felt, until 
recently, that our work was quite ready for | 
it. But now the time has come; a new era, 
full of promise for our missions’ work, has 
thereby been offered to us. 

It will interest the friends of the Japan 
Unitarian Mission to know how it is that 
this advance step has been made possible. 

For some years we have felt the need of a 
centre for our work in North Tokyo, in the 
midst of the sixty and more thousand students 
in residence in that quarter, also near the 
Imperial University. But how to get funds 
for the erection of the new building has been 
our problem. Other missions seem to have 
treasure houses to draw from; seemingly, a 
problem like ours is one of their least troubles, 
as the last few years have abundantly made 
clear. However, a bit of good fortune came 
our way last autumn, when the directors of 
the American Association answered an appeal 
from us, by voting $10,000 for the purchase 
of a lot of land in North Tokyo whenever 
the Japanese Unitarians were ready to erect 
upon it a suitable building. To this offer 
a generous response has come. As I have 
said, the Yuaikwai needs a commodious 
headquarters building. Their need and that 
of our mission are one. Hence the opening 
of the way into our near future. ‘Together, 
our two organizations can erect a suitable 
building which shall become the headquar- 
ters of general religious, ethical, and social 
service, whose field shall be this whole Japa- 
nese Empire. To this end our Zaidan is to 
be organized, and into the Zaidan’s care our 
mission property can be entrusted, and to this 
Zaidan can. come in the future whatever 
properties or funds generously-minded men 
and women in America or Japan may wish to 
devote to the liberal religious, ethical, and 
social service advancement of the Japanese 
people. I am greatly gratified that the time 
has at last come when this end can crown our 
Japan mission’s work. It relieves us of all 
anxiety concerning the disposition of the 
property which has been gathered for the 
mission during the past twenty-five years 
and has been cared for with much solicitude, 
and it makes a firm standing-place for organ- 
ized Japan Unitarianism, which can then 
hold its own even when we who have cared 
for the mission from its beginnings can no 
longer serve. 

Toxyo, JAPAN, Aug. 1, 1916. 


of sixty ee organized during the year, 
both “practically self-supporting and in full 
activity, with Sunday-schools, devotional 
meetings, clubs, and study classes, along 
with regular preaching services.” 

Three monthly magazines are now pub- 
lished from Unity Hall. The Rikugo Zasshi 
(Cosmos), a representative Liberal Chris- 
tian periodical, the oldest Christian maga- 
zine in Japan, in editions of 2,000 copies; 
Rodo oyobt Sangyo (Labor and Industry), 
the chief organ of the Yuatkwai (Laborers’ 
Friendly Society), in editions of more than 
17,000 copies monthly; and the Friendly 
Woman’s Magazine for the new department 
for women in the Yuaikwai, just organized. 

This Yuaikwai, not yet three years old, 
has now a membership of about 18,000 and 
is rapidly growing. Its founder and presi- 
dent is the secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Mission. The society was started in 
Unity Hall, with a small group of neighbor- 
hood working people. But it is not a ‘‘ Labor 
Union.” It is an organization inspired by 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, organized as a secular 
body to serve the moral, intellectual, techni- 
cal, and social betterment of Japanese work- 
ing people. There are now about seventy 
branches of this society and 18,000 members 
distributed throughout the Empire. It is 
wholly self-supporting. It pays many sala- 
ries, publishing freely, frequently holding 
great gatherings, which have the favor and 
assistance of many of Japan’s best and most 
influential citizens and officials. Its head- 
quarters are in Unity Hall, but movements 
are now making to erect in Tokyo a building 
which in part shall meet its rapidly growing 
needs,—needs which our Unity Hall is be- 
coming too small to serve. 

So much for the past year of the Unitarian 
Mission which, together with the service 
named, has made use of its Unity Hall as 
the frequent meeting-place for various Japa- 
nese organizations, that are working on be- 
half of specific literary, humane, social- 
betterment, and other beneficent wunder- 
takings. 

I may not bring these notes to a close 
without speaking at length of one other in- 
terest with which the Unitarian Mission is 
just now intimately concerned; that is, the 
building of a new hall in Tokyo wherein to 
meet our mission’s expanding opportunities 
and duties. Everything is in readiness here 
for the completion of this project; we are 
only awaiting the formal action of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association that will enable us 
to “go ahead.” I am hoping that that co- 
operation will come very soon, so that by 
our next mission anniversary, in 1917, we 
shall have our larger headquarters ready for 
dedication. 

With the American Unitarian Association 
taking part with us, we shall create here “‘a 
legal person”? named, in Japanese, a Zaidan 
(Trust), composed of representatives of the 
Japan Unitarian Association, of the Yuaikwat, 
and of the American Association, a ‘‘person”’ 
who will receive under specified. conditions, 
as donations, our present Mission property, 
and whatever other property may be en- 
trusted to it,~ and, thereafter, administer 
these properties in accordance with the terms 
of the legally responsible ‘“‘Trust.” Should 
the Trust ever be dissolved, then the various 
properties that it has held as donations will 
be returned to the several donors, or dis- 


The Tent Mission on Cape Cod. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 4 


By the time this appears the Tent Mie 
on Cape Cod will have closed. During the: 
summer nine places have been visited, 
literally thousands of people have come to 
know a little better what Unitarianism rea 
is. It is not possible to exactly tabulate th 
results of such a campaign as this. ’ 
experimental, and mintabes ete 
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whole thing was new, and we did not have, 


and have not now, some rather necessary 
things. Very certainly there will have to be 
a different kind of hymn-collection provided, 
in order that the miscellaneous congrega- 
tions gathered may join in the singing. 
Somehow both music and preaching which 
seem to be perfectly fitting for indoor work 
do not quite fill the requirements for out-of- 
door services. Nevertheless, the words of 
appreciation have been far more numerous 
and emphatic than the criticisms. Here is 
a letter just received from an orthodox 
gentleman, who writes of Messrs. Ives, Lion, 
and Holt, the tent preachers: “They have 
been a real help to us in reducing the preju- 
dice of our church people toward the almost 
unknown Unitarian, and particularly in help- 
ing our young people to see that the best type 
of young men are Christians. The friendly 
gospel of Jesus was well sustained by the 
men you sent to the Cape. Yours with the 
hope of an wunsectarian church.” ‘That is 
given as a sample of the dozens of apprecia- 
tive comments which have been made. 
This means that from one end of Cape Cod 
to the other liberal religion has received a 
new valuation. This is to be attributed in 
part to the character of the preaching. Our 
men did not preach any pallid anemic denials, 
but a living God, who urges men to work in 


' His world with him, and who in so doing find 


their trust enlarged, and their health and 
fitness increased for this or any other world 
of our Heavenly Father. 

‘& A good deal is to be attributed also to the 
fact that this was an Adventure which Uni- 
tarians were not thought to be willing or 
able to make. ‘The fact is, that, in spite of 
many evidences to the contrary, a large part 
of Christendom does not consider Unita- 
rianism to be a missionary faith. 

I think that we were fortunate in our men. 
They were nearly or quite strangers to each 
other, and the summer campaign with its 
close intimacy, such an intimacy as can only 
come when people sleep in the same tent and 
share in the homely tasks of keeping camp 
together, has made them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other; and yet that very 
experience’,which often after a time causes 
men to feel such hearty dislike for each other 
has tended to make them warm friends. It 
is a good comment on the men and on the 
task. 

Thus the Tent Mission, reaching from 
Sandwich to Provincetown, has advertised 
our cause as few things could. The sign 
“Unitarian Tent’ has been flung across the 
highways of the Cape, and the sign has been 
borne out by the message of the preachers. 
The men have not flinched; everybody 
knows them as Unitarians. Even better, 


s people speak of. them as _ broad-minded, 


Christian gentlemen, and that kind of thing 
should, and will, make it easier for us to do 
what other work we ought to do in that 
region. 

Some gestions are prompted by a 
review of this work. In the first place, it 
would be a splendid thing if our Young 


People’s Union emulated some of the Chris: 


ian Endeavor Societies who adopt a tent 
ssion as a special task. It could be done 


summer’s mission. 


in. It is altogether likely that one or two 
other tent outfits could profitably be used 
next summer in other parts of New England. 
Already requests have been made that the 
Association consider the possibility of doing 
such work in the Southern States during the 
winter. ‘ 

Our churches of New England should not 
allow this good work to be without profit to 
themselves. Our three men, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives of Andover, N.H., Rev. Herman F. 
Lion of Berlin, Mass., and Mr. Robert F. M. 
Holt of the Unitarian parish of Pittsfield, 
Mass., are quite capable of stirring the hearts 
of our congregations by a recital of the things 
they observed and their experiences in this 
Such addresses would 
make a good preface to the Liberal Evangel- 
ism meetings which should be held in all of 
our churches in New England during the 
coming months. 

It is to be wished that Unitarians every- 
where were of the same mind as a prominent 
Episcopal rector who the other day said: 
“You men of the Unitarian church have the 
real message for the times if you only knew 
it.” If there can be born in our churches a 
deeper spirit of consecration, the cash will 
come, and young men of the first order will 
hear the challenge of the times and give them- 
selves to the most important constructive 
task ever committed to men, namely, the 
task of the ministry. 

Incidentally, word has just been received 
of a request to the parish at Sandwich to 
undertake Sunday afternoon services at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
who is supplying the church at Sandwich, 
and preaching to good-sized congregations 
there, is going to inaugurate Unitarian ser- 
vices at Buzzard’s Bay. May such incidents 
be multiplied! 


. Religious Intelligence. 


Preaching Services for September 10. 


Boston, Arlington Street Church; Rey. 
Edward Cummings will preach. 
Boston, King’s Chapel; Dr. Brown will 


preach. 
Dorchester, Mass., First Parish; Rev. 
Ambrose W. Vernon will preach. 
Manchester, Mass., First Unitarian 


Church; Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany will 
preach. 
Announcements. 


Klaas Oosterhuis of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School is hereby commended to the 
ministers and churches of the Unitarian 
fellowship for a probationary period of one 
year, ending Aug. 15, 1917. 


Mrs. Milma Sophia Lappala is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 
period of one year, ending Aug. 15, 1917. 

FE. S. C. Wicks, F. A. Gilmore, E. C. Smith. 


The Western Fellowship Committee has 
received from Rev. Oswald E. Helsing of the 
Presbyterian fellowship and Rey. Charles C. 
Williams of the Congregational fellowship 
applications for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. 


Mrs. Helen E. H. Russell, of the Meadville 


‘kk | Theological School, has made application for 
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the certificate of admission to the Fellowship 
of Churches granted by this Committee. 
Leon A. Harvey, Walter Reid Hunt, James 
A. Fairley, Committee for the Middle States. 


The Ministers’ Union will hold a Monday 
meeting in Charfning Hall, September 11, 
at eleven o’clock. Rev. J. G. Taylor of 
Arlington will speak, taking up Dr. Gladden’s 
recent King’s Chapel address. Open dis- 
cussion will follow. All ministers of every 
denomination are invited; and the public is 
welcome. 

W:, J.B: 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Churches. 


NEw SALEM, Mass.—Rev. Perry Marshall: 
This society has just closed its twenty-fifth 
series of summer meetings. The church had 
been closed for several years when it was 
reopened to the present minister and a good 
congregation twenty-five years ago. The 
meetings have been large some years, and 
others discouragingly small. Some seasons 
music abundant has been available, others 
none at all. The town has decreased in 
population, and the few who have come into 
our midst too often have not equalled in 
value those whose places have been vacated. 
But this is an academy town. New Salem 
Academy, now also a high school, is over one 
hundred years old and has had a great 
history. ‘This is also the summer residence 
of one of our most excellent ministers, Rev. 
E. H. Brenan, and of a Baltimore and of a 
New York teacher. A chance visitor some- 
times delights us, as did Dr. Fenn, coming 
one day. A series of exchanges was intro- 
duced last year, and applied also this year 
except on one Sunday, but without avail in 
increase of attendance. One meeting this 
year was very large. 4,One aged friend of 
the present pastor died last year, leaving a 
small legacy, about $1,300,: to the society. 
An excellent spirit prevails in the church 
and congregation. The ministers of “The 
Orthodox Church”’ of late years have been 
exceedingly friendly to ours, as was also the 
one resident at the time of our reopening. 
Counting him, that church has had six 
successive pastors during the twenty-five 
years. We are to have some sort of cele- 
bration on our thirtieth anniversary, Beacon 
Hill to be invited. 


How many business concerns are there in 
the United States more than a hundred years 
old in which one family has~been continu- 
ously the ruling influence? Representatives 
of forty stich concerns recently dined to- 
gether in Philadelphia, where about thirty 
of them do business. The oldest firm repre- 
sented was a malting company that began 
business in 1687, and the next oldest was a 
paper company that dates from 1718. 


POSITION AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
experience. References exchanged. Address, X. Y. Z., 
General Delivery, Rochester, N.Y. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


COMPANION OR MOTHER’S HELPER position 
wanted by Cora J. Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, 
Mass. References. 
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Pleasantries. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR|! 


“How dreadful it must be,”’ exclaimed Mrs.| THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Twickembury, ‘‘to be sailing along quietly 
and suddenly see a peristyle pop out of the 
water.” 


Policeman: ‘‘What are you standing ’ere 
for?” Loafer: ‘‘ Nuffink.” Policeman: 
“Well, just move on. If everybody was to 
stand in one place, how would the rest get 
past?’’—Exchange. 


“How much is chestnut coal?” timidly 
inquired the prospective customer. ‘‘That 
depends,”’ said the salesman. ‘“‘A la carte 
it’s eight dollars; cul-de-sac it will cost you 
fifty cents extra.’”-— Youth’s Companion. 


First’ Urchin: ‘‘Say, Jimmy, wot’s dis 
strategy t’ing dey talk about?” Second 
Urchin: ‘‘Well, it’s like dis. Supposin’ yer 
run out of ammunition an’ yer don’t want de 
enemy ter know it, den it’s strategy ter keep 


>” 


on firin’. 

The cat settled herself luxuriously in 
front of the kitchen range and began to purr. 
Little Dolly, who was strange to the ways of 


cats, regarded her with horror. ‘“‘O gran’ma, 
she cried. ‘‘Come here quick. 


gran’ma!”’ 3 
The cat’s begun to boil.”’ 

Caller: ‘‘That’s a very good cake. Did 
you make it yourself?’’ Hostess: ‘No, I 


didn’t, and I’m never going to make another 
cake. George was perfectly horrid about the 
last one. He broke a tooth over it and said 
I ought to be making munitions.” 


“Dad,” said the young medical graduate, 
“in your two weeks’ absence I managed to 
cure Mrs. Goldenby of her indigestion.”’ 
“My boy,” said the old doctor, “‘I’m proud 
of you, of course, but Mrs. Goldenby’s 
indigestion was what put you through col- 
lege.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Lafferty: ‘Tin stitches did th’ 
doctor have to take in me ould man!” 
Mrs. O’Hara: ‘‘ Tin, was it, only tin? Sure, 
when th’ doctor seen me poor husban’ carried 
fr’ th’ wreck on th’ railroad, he sez, sez he, 
‘Do there be no wan here wid such a t’ing 
as a sewin’ machine?’ ”’—Judge. 


A lady employing a colored man asked 
him his name. ‘‘Mah name is Poe, ma’am.”’ 
“Poe? Perhaps some of your family worked 
for Edgar Allan Poe.” ‘The man’s eyes 
opened with great surprise. ‘‘Why,” he 
gasped, pointing a dusky forefinger to him- 
self, “why, Ah am Edgar Allan Poe.”—Every- 
body's Magazine. 


The following anecdote is told of the 
Bishop of London. He was addressing a 
boy’s meeting, and having delighted them 
with some of his racy illustrations, he began 
to draw to a close by saying: ‘‘Now, I’m 
going to point out the moral of all. this.” 
“Never mind the moral!’’ shouted a little 
fellow from the middle of the hall, ‘‘gie’s 
another story.’’—Exchange. 


The heavy advertiser of a certain town 
entered the editorial offices of the daily 
paper, and in angry and disgusted tones 
delivered himself as follows: ‘‘What’s the 
matter with this sheet, anyway? ‘That was a 
fine mess you people made of my ad. yester- 
day.’”’ ‘‘What seems to be the trouble?” 
asked the editor, anxiously. ‘‘Read it and 
see,’ said the advertiser, and he thrust a 
copy of the paper into the editorial hands. 
The unhappy editor read, “If you want to 
have a fit, wear Jinks’s shoes.’—English 
Pearson’s. 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ : 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘“JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book- contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and specia] 
occasions. 


“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number | 


of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

““Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday -school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and_ special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like 
fit in with any service. 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihave everseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


the prayers. They always seem to 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 


ms with foot. Hands never . ¥, 
tou Ba 
Ie STEPHENSON. Underground Garbage 
wan xevdiinoe «—““** and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oi 
. waste in house hee Fc 
re Our Underground Earth 
agi Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. “ 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
. Write for circulars. ; 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department ~- 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


SGCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H- 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish eae Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, et. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Tra 

fellowship yielding $810. Retest duc 


Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourHwortH, Pr - 
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MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


